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belated act of spoliation and robbery for conscience’ 
sake and in the name of God is simply an instance of 
that which alwavs has happened when power has been 
given to men who believed in exclusive salvation, and 
held that they only had conformed to the terms proposed 
by the Almighty and carried out by his servants. 


& 


We have much to say about the superstitions of the 
ancients, and ridicule Greeks and Romans who heeded 
omens such as were seen in the flight of birds, the be- 
havior of animals, and the entrails of sacrifices. But all 
these ancient superstitions remain rudimentary forms, 
like the survival of organs which have lost their use. 
We try now to give a rational account of the omens de- 
rived from the behavior of birds, beasts, and plants. 
People are never tired of predicting what the next season 
is to be. Somebody writes and prints some vague ac- 
count of observations of the behavior of woodchucks, 
the flight of wild birds, the moss on trees, the thickness 
of corn husks and other protective coverings. Now no- 
body ever makes any careful series of observations, and 
would discover nothing to the purpose if he did; but his 
account is eagerly read and believed by thousands of 
so-called intelligent people. They like to think of some 
occult influence pervading nature, in still and animated 
life, through which the future is forecast and provided 
for while as yet it is not. 

s 


FOREKNOWLEDGE of future events is very different 
from knowledge of things that have happened or that 
are now present to consciousness. To foreknow what 
.a human being is going to do, so that one can predict his 
conduct in the future, implies omniscience such as no 
medium could by any possibility have. To foretell the 
course of the season, as birds and beasts are supposed 
to do, would require a knowledge of causes quite super- 
human. By instinct the past and the present may be 
read and interpreted; but instinct, unless guided by a 
supreme directing intelligence, could give to animals no 
forewarning nor to plants any prevision of the weather. 
There is little hope for the diffusion of science so long as 
ideas which are absolutely unscientific control the thought 
and conduct of so many people. This subject is not triv- 
ial; for on such superstitions, slight and innocent as they 
seem, are built stupendous delusions which affect all our 
treatment of history, our conduct of affairs to-day, and 
our progress in the future. An active belief may be 
wholesome, although it be defective or erroneous; but, 
when it becomes a superstition, like any other organ 
fallen into disuse, it may become injurious. - 
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Wuat is known in Europe as American Russophobia 
is largely the result of articles written by travelling cor- 
respondents who have exploited every abuse of power 
in Siberia, to make a sensation and to make money. 
The treatment of the Jews has undoubtedly caused a 
wave of wrath to affect public opinion in very recent 
years, but before that every imperfection in Russian ad- 
ministration was exhibited in detail with microscopic 
exaggeration. If the prisons, hospitals, poorhouses and 
insane asylums of America were exposed in the same way, 
their most ghastly secrets exploited, and everything else 
ignored, the record would be horrible. If robberies, 
murders, lynchings, and the annual destruction of life 
by our systems of transportation were treated in the 
same spirit, and the record were accepted as truthful 
and fair, we should take rank among the barbarous and 
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half-civilized nations. We are friendly with Japan; but, 
whenever we have come into direct relations with Russia, 
the contact has always been agreeable, and has increased 
the friendship existing between the two countries. 


Systems and Realities. 


The editor tries, with more success than anybody but 
himself knows, to keep in the background his own per- 
sonal likes and dislikes, his philosophic idiosyncracies, 
and his dissent from many things commonly held by 
his fellow-workers and intimate friends. For this reason 
in speaking of the phrase ‘‘comparative religion”’ he held 
himself down to the barest announcement of dissent; 
but the brief discussion last week has interested the 
editor so much that, because it opens into a larger sub- 
ject, he will indulge himself in further discussion. 

When Max Miiller was studying the religions of the 
world, the phrase ‘‘comparative anatomy” was in high 
repute. Intent upon doing for his studies what this 
phrase had done in the physical world, he coined the 
term ‘‘comparative religion,” and so doing made a bold 
stroke for toleration and religious liberty. It was 
really a declaration that underneath all the religions of 
the world there is but one religion. As by the methods 
of comparative anatomy the unity of the nature and 
origin of animals and men was made apparent, so by the 
study of comparative religion he showed that under- 
neath all the religious systems of the world there is one 
religion. 

But the moment the phrase was adopted, and all re- 
ligions put on a common footing as subjects of scientific 
investigation, the phrase lost its value, because com- 
parative religion is in no sense like the phrase ‘‘com- 
parative anatomy,’’ which deals with the forms through 
which life manifests itself, but not with the life itself. 

The mischief begins when the philosopher suggests by 
his language that one is dealing with religion, when he 
is only dealing with the forms through which it expresses 
itself. A philosopher may deal with religious experi- 
ences; but he does not generate them, and he does not 
of necessity have them. To him they are phenomena to 
be studied, compared, classified, and treated like any 
other specimens, which once were alive, but now are 
dead. As a bachelor might study domestic economy 
all his life without falling in love, so a philosopher might 
spend his days in the study of religion without any 
knowledge of its reality. For this reason we have never 
used the term ‘‘comparative religion’? and never meet 
it without a slight chill, because it seems like a concession 
to one of the most mischievous defects in our treatment 
of religious subjects. 

Certainly more than one-half of all the so-called re- 
ligious discussion going on in books, magazines, news- 
papers, synods, conferences, parliaments, and even in 
churches themselves, do not even suggest the essentials 
of religion. They tend to barrenness, because religion 
is a movement of the spirit and manifests itself in senti- 
ments and emotions which lead to thought and action. 
It will be a great gain to all churches and to all religious 
people when we see, and agree to say, that creeds and 
philosophies, scientific studies and rituals, modes of 
church government, and comparisons of them, are not 
in themselves religion, and that, if we depend upon them, 
we shall forget the vital realities which they tend to ob- 
scure. We cannot rid ourselves of controversy so long 
as there are differences of administration; but half the 
trouble of a divided Christianity and a Christianity at 
war with the rest of the world would cease at once if we 
could attain to the open vision of Paul, who saw the 
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great varieties of religious experience in his time and 
perceived behind them the same God, the one spirit 
working through them all. ‘‘Comparative religion’ re- 
veals to us only the diversities of operation, not the life- 
giving spirit which manifests itself in so many diverse 
ways. 

Happily, theological discussion, creedal controversies, 
and even the tithing of mint, anise, and cummin furnish 
occasions for the manifestation of the divine spirit in the 
souls of men, and for the revelation in them of love, 
reverence, faith, and hope,—sentiments which are of the 
essence of religion itself. They are not comparative: 
they are, each in its way, unique and absolute. Take 
away the unnecessary, accidental features of religious 
expression, or cease to insist upon them, and almost in- 
stantly the religious forces of America would flow together, 
or at least would flow into two main streams, the Epis- 
copal and Congregational, tending toward confluence 
somewhere in the blessed years for humanity that are 
coming on. 


Theological Evolution. 


It is difficult to realize how great revolutions can be 
wrought in a single generation. Forty years ago it was 
considered essential to avow belief in eternal punishment. 
The barestatement was seldom enough: it was thought 
to be necessary to put.the subject in lurid colors. De- 
nunciation was essential to doing God honest service. 
The ignorant were born into terror and held in fear. 
The thunderbolts of Jonathan Edwards were held to be 
ideal messages to sinners. We believe that the first 
church that dared to drop the affirmation of hell, and 
yet hold its orthodox affiliation, did so about 1860. It 
did not seem possible, at that time, that within forty 
years this terrible doctrine would be eliminated from the 
creed of American Christendom. Spurgeon exclaimed, 
with good reason, ‘‘Can we go to our beds and sleep, 
while China, Japan, India, and other nations are being 
damned?” Sure enough, sincere people were already 
asking that question; and Mr. Spurgeon could not hinder 
their asking one more question, ‘‘Is man more kind and 
merciful than God?’’ Rev. Dr. Skinner, the sweetest of 
saintly souls, said, in public, that during eighteen cen- 
turies there had been ‘‘twenty millions a year of heathen 
passing to their eternal destiny, strangers to the influ- 
ence of God’s recovering grace.’ But in private he said: 
“‘I cannot see how God can damn so good a man as John 


Foster. I couldn’t, but I suppose He must.” John 
Foster was a Universalist. That was the trouble. Man 
had created a God, while God was creating man. But 


Darwin set us on a new track. We owe a vast deal of 
moral evolution to that hypothesis of development which 
he established in the schools. The Church, perhaps un- 
willingly, yet necessarily, reached a state where it would 
not permit logical Calvinism to be preached. It would 
be impossible at the present day to repeat the assertion 
of Rey. Dr. Pond in any of our orthodox churches,— 
“that the great body of the heathen are descending, in 
fearful multitudes, down to the chambers of eternal 
death. Not less than six hundred millions of the inhab- 
itants of the globe are heathen,—a broad current rushing 
downward into the lake that burneth with unquenchable 
fire.” We have lost the power of comprehending the 
religious sentiment which lay back of these statements. 
Dr. Bellows once asked how men could truly believe 
such doctrines as their creed contained, ‘‘and yet stop 
to build elegant churches, from which to sound the alarm 
to sinners, waiting for it on velvet cushions, with the 
light let in through stained glass.” It was becoming 
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painfully evident that we had lost out of our creed the 
real spirit of Jesus. “If ye forgive men their trespasses, 
your heavenly Father will also forgive you your tres- 
passes.” ‘‘A new commandment I give to you, that ye 
love one another. By this shall all men know that ye 
are my disciples, if ye have love one to another.”’ It is 
difficult to understand how the New Testament could have 
been the text-book of religious affirmation, and yet the 
spirit of love, tenderness, toleration, and salvation been 
so thoroughly overlooked. How could the Lord’s Sermon 
on the Mount have been read daily in homes and preached 
weekly in the churches without abolishing the spirit of 
denunciation, or, rather, preventing its development? 
The Westminster Catechism may be termed a creation 
of the age in which it found its birth, but that it should 
have held its grip into the dawn of the twentieth century 
is a theological miracle. It is impossible to go on damn- 
ing folk with even a dead creed. With Whittier the 
whole congregation of humanity stands up to sing :— 
“To one fixed stake my spirit clings; 
I know that God is good. 
Not mine to look when cherubim 
And seraphs may not see, 


But nothing can be good in him 
Which evil is in me.” 


It does not seem necessary that we shall any longer 
make any avowal whatever of our belief concerning the 
future condition of human beings. Perhaps the new 
doctrine of the General Assembly may be considered a 
useful and convenient passage over to absolute silence. 
‘‘The wicked shall receive the eternal reward of their 
sins, and the Lord will manifest the glory of his mercy 
in the salvation of his people and their entrance upon 
the full enjoyment of eternal life.” If this means any- 
thing at all, it can scarcely be interpreted as saying 
more than ‘‘The wages of sin is death.’ While we can- 
not help rejoicing to see the débris of medizevalism swept 
up, we should be far better satisfied if the Christian life 
of the present generation would unite in expressing a 
simple confidence in God and faith in co-operating with 
his divine purpose. After all, has there ever been a 
simpler and a better creed than that which was pro- 
pounded by the best hated heretic of the nineteenth 
century,—'‘‘I believe in one God, and no more; and I hope 
for happiness beyond this life. I believe that religious 
duties consist in doing justice, loving mercy, and in en- 
deavoring to make our fellow-creatures happy.” If it 
be necessary to state our convictions at all, in order to 
become coworkers in the field of religious effort, such a 
simple affirmation of faith in God would seem to be quite 
sufficient. To do justice and to love mercy, and to make 
the happiness of our fellow-creatures the end of our ex- 
istence, is to be a Christian after the pattern and teach- 
ings of Jesus. 


The Helpers. 


It is an absorbing problem to try and discover what 
becomes of all the pins that are dropped by earth’s mill- 
ions, and in the final estimate of classes and conditions 
it is equally puzzling to understand the final disposition 
of the helpless multitudes that float like bits of wrack 
and sea-weed on the surface of life’s great tide. 

We all know some of them. Our hearts ache for 
them. We shed tears of pity over them. We long to 
place them on their feet, to breathe into their inert 
souls strength and courage; but in the end we are barred 
from doing them permanent good by the fear of making 
them more helpless than they are. 

Every clergyman, every business man, every charita- 
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ble woman has large acquaintance with this extensive 
class. The waste-baskets of millionaires overflow with 
their letters and petitions for help; but, sad to state, 
they will not fit into any hole either square or round, 
and they return again and again upon the hands of 
those who must toil and pinch to give to them the bread 
that should go into other mouths, to fit other more 
adaptable human beings for responsible and useful posi- 
tions in life. They are like some prehensile animals: 
they must have something to cling to, and, when it is 
taken away, they fall and have no power to pick them- 
selves up. 

There are numbers of cultivated, refined people, who 
still must be classed among the helpless. They cannot 
turn about and adapt themselves to new conditions. 
Their very refinement and culture bar them from doing 
the thing that would make them effective. They are 
always seeking good places, with easy work and large 
saiaries and the recognition of their gentility. They 
cannot soil their hands. They belong to the vague un- 
fortunates who are not fitted for anything in particular, 
and whose general weakness and inefficiency has not a 
marketable value. 

The pathos of the situation is profound, and the phil- 
anthropic although hopeless impulse of those who come 
close to the poor and needy is to try and diminish the 
army of helpless people who are too good to sweat and 
toil in humble service, and not trained to any kind of 
needed and productive work. They stand at the other 
end of the line from the submerged thousands, of whom 
many never escape from the mud where they lie like the 
lost souls in the terrible black tides of Dante’s Inferno. 
They may be delightful socially, but social qualities will 
not supply an income. They only serve to accentuate 
the helpless, hopeless situation. Oftentimes they are 
buoyed up by great hopes and rosy illusions. Not able 
to grapple with hard practicalities, they turn to dreams. 
They fancy the higher circles of art and literature can 
be attained without the training or assiduity that would 
make a good brick-layer or seamstress. They are un- 
appreciated writers, artists, musicians, inventors. They 
are thinkers who have ideas that might revolutionize the 
world could they be got into circulation, but these ideas 
are like old coins that only have a certain value for col- 
lectors of curiosities. 

It is the aim of industrial education to thin out this 
great pathetic class of the helpless by working up the 
material of which it is made in the mills for practical 
instruction, and turning out, if not a superior article, 
still a fabric that will meet the needs of the world in 
some form or other. But behind the industrial school, 
the manual training school, the decorative art school, 
the special training given in household and economic 
science to fit men and women for the actual struggle 
for existence, lies the temper of the public mind, some 
great cherished fallacies, and the belief that there are 
degrees of respectability in kinds of labor in themselves 
honorable. 5 

The social caste system makes the schoolmistress, the 
stenographer and typewriter, the dressmaker and milliner, 
less considered, even though on the same plane of in- 
telligence and moral impeccability, than the idle young 
lady who lives in her father’s home and is liberally sup- 
plied with means by an indulgent parent. The time 
may come when this same flattered and courted maiden 
may some time join the ranks of the helpless, and be in 
vain looking for a market for her gentility. It is from 
this class that the helpless multitude is constantly re- 
cruited. ‘‘Having seen better days”’ is brought forward 
as an excuse for unfitness for life’s demands. But are 
the days spent in idleness ‘‘better” than those devoted 
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to productive effort? Is not the phrase a misnomer, and 
does it not give rise to many false conceptions that tend 
to weaken society? Of the two hundred or more occu- 
pations open to women, there are many seekers of em- 
ployment who will not fit into any of them. Of the 
thousands open to men, a small army of seekers for place 
and compensation always hangs upon the skirts of in- 
dustry and is not seldom face to face with cold and 
hunger. College men, a great captain of industry has 
told us, are not wanted in his establishment, because they 
have nothing practical at their fingers’ ends. They can- 
not apply what they know to the world’s need. This 
probably applies to a limited class; for the colleges we 
know furnish a certain large percentage of the brains 
of the land, and brains are an asset of highest value. 

But, in spite of all that has been preached, written, 
and sung about the dignity of labor, false ideas hinder 
a proper training for efficiency in many minds,—hinder 
large numbers from turning such power and capacity as 
they possess to good account. ‘Thus the helpless at one 
end of the needy line are almost as hopeless as the sub- 
merged at the other, even if we leave out of the account 
the influence of drink, habits of degeneracy, and the loss 
of self-respect. Too many join the army of the dis- 
couraged, the weary, the faint of heart, those who have 
no real or vital object in life, and yet must live, and 
who even love life under the strange decree of nature 
that life shall be as sweet to the beggar in his rags as 
to the king in gold and purple on his throne. 


American (Unitarian Hssociation. 


Channing’s Works. 


Probably nothing that the Publication Department 
has done in recent years is so valuable and significant 
as the reissue in fresh and attractive form of the original 
six-volume edition of Channing’s Works. The typo- 
graphical defects of the original plates have been almost 
wholly corrected, with the result that the impression 
upon an unusually good grade of soft white paper gives 
a printed page that is especially pleasing. The binding 
of the cloth edition is in a modest olive green. ‘The sets 
in leather have been more sumptuously treated by the 
binder with a view to the place of honor which they 
might occupy in any library. ‘The leather used is the 
best imported morocco for backs and corners, with beau- 
tifully designed hand-made paper for sides and cover- 
linings, and with hand tooling in gold for the design of 
the shelf back. 

Rev. John W. Chadwick has written an excellent bio- 
graphical and critical introduction of thirty-eight pages 
which, to quote the New York Evening Post, ‘‘aims to 
trace the lines of Channing’s growth up to the time of 
his earlier publications, and to relate his writings to his 
personal history and the times in which he lived. There 
is less emphasis, as there should be, on Channing’s theo- 
logical than on his philanthropic and social activity, with 
special emphasis on his anti-slavery work. Of his social 
aspirations we read, ‘It is not extravagant to hope that 
on the social plane the progress of society for a long 
time to come will be the progressive realization of his 
practical ideas, hopes, and plans.’ It is the confirma- 
tion of this view offered by these writings that amply 
justifies their republication, and makes them deserving 
of the attention of all who are engaged in sociological 
studies or in philanthropic work. The openness of Chan- 
ning’s mind and the breadth of his religious sympathy 
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have many striking illustrations, and they have never 
been excelled.” 

All of the excellent material of these six volumes is 
made readily accessible by the addition at the end of 
the sixth volume of the revised index of the one-volume 
edition, the references of which have been changed so 
as to make it cover the six volumes instead. This in- 
dex is a distinctive merit of the new edition, the old 
having had none whatever. Although the Association 
seeks to honor the name of Channing by this reissue in 
adequate form of his noble writings, it feels that still 
greater honor would be done him by an adequate dis- 
tribution of these attractive sets, which are made as 
low in price as possible for this purpose. The cloth 
bound edition sells, boxed, for $5 net; the morocco edi- 
tion is $15 net, the cost of delivery being 90 cents addi- 
tional. The suggestion is made that sets of these books 
would be very appropriate presents for parishes to make 
to their ministers. So much of what Channing wrote is 
so applicable to present-day needs and conditions in 
the moral, educational, philanthropic, and religious 
world that every one of our ministers ought to have these 
books for frequent reference. The present set is much 
superior to the one-volume edition because of the larger 
type, more open page, and greater ease of reading. The 
new index makes the material particularly available for 
a minister’s library. The books have been issued in 
such a style as to make them suitable for gifts, however, 
to any one interested in what one of our great Unitarians 
believed ‘‘about the worth of human nature and the 
blessedness of human life, about the dignity of labor 
and the elevation of the working classes, about spiritual 
freedom and the mission of Christianity. These volumes 
are a storehouse of spiritual things, full of the truths 
which abide.” ‘Their worth cannot be better empha- 
sized than by quoting a few of the closing sentences of 
Channing’s own introduction to these six books, written 
on the 18th of April, 1841 :-— 

‘*There are great truths which every honest heart may be 


assured of. ‘There zs such a thing as a serene, immovable 
conviction. Faith is a deep want of the soul.... We 
can and do see in virtue an everlasting beauty... . The 


distinctions of right and wrong, the obligations of good- 
ness and justice, the divinity of conscience, the moral 
connection of the present and future life, the greatness 
of the character of Christ, the ultimate triumphs of 
truth and love, are to multitudes, not probable deduc- 
tions, but intuitions accompanied with the consciousness 
of certainty. . . . It is to this power of moral or spiritual 
perception that the following writings are chiefly ad- 
dressed.”’ 

Is not this Christmas season, following close upon the re- 
issue of such volumes, an appropriate time for circulating 
as widely as possible the books themselves and of making 
known the important event of their republication? 

f C. L. Srespins, Publication A gent. 


Current Copics. 


ENERGETIC efforts are being made by the advocates 
of tariff revision to obtain the calling of an extra session 
of Congress to consider modifications in the present pro- 
tective policy of the country. It is conceded that the 
national legislature at its forthcoming regular session 
will not have time to give adequate attention to the 
great problem,-and no direct intimation has been given 
by the administration of its purposes with regard to the 
possible calling of an extra session. It is announced, 
however, by public men, who presumably are in the 
confidence of the President, that the necessity for an 
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early extraordinary session has not been established, to 
the satisfaction of the Chief Executive. On the other 
hand, the opponents of the ‘‘stand pat”’ tariff policy are 
equally convinced that the summoning of Congress to 
consider the tariff situation is merely a question of a 
date. In the mean while, the President is weighing 
carefully the arguments on both sides of the far-reaching 
discussion. 
Jt 


WIDE-SPREAD attention was attracted to a man and a 
book when, on Tuesday of last week, President Roosevelt 
introduced Rev. Charles Wagner, author of ‘‘The Simple 
Life,” to an audience in the Lafayette Opera House in 
Washington. The President said: ‘‘I like the book, be- 
cause it does not merely preach to the rich and does not 
merely preach to the poor. It is a very easy thing to 
address a section of the community in reprobation of 
the forms of vice to which it is not prone. What we need 
to have impressed upon us is that it is not usually the 
root principle of the vice that varies with variation in 
social conditions, but that it is the manifestation of the 
vice that varies; and Mr. Wagner has well brought out 
the great fundamental truth that the brutal arrogance 
of a rich man who looks down upon a poor man because 
he is poor and the brutal envy and hatred felt by a poor 
man toward a rich man merely because he is rich are at 
bottom twin manifestations of the same vice.” 


& 


AN interesting situation involving the electoral methods 
of both the great parties has arisen in Colorado. After 
a long period of doubt, conservative Republicans in that 
State conceded at the beginning of the week that Alva 
Adams, the Democratic candidate, has been elected gov- 
ernor on the face of the returns. Charges are made, 
however, that, because of flagrant frauds at the polls, 
the entire Democratic vote of Denver City and County 
has been invalidated. Similar situations, it is argued, 
exist in other large counties which gave pluralities for 
Adams, and there were indications that the friends of 
Gov. Peabody, the Republican candidate for re-election, 
would carry the contest to the courts. On the other 
hand, Democratic leaders point out that gross frauds 
were perpetrated in behalf of the Republican ticket in 
various parts of the State; and these, too, may be pre- 
sented to the attention of the courts. Bitterness is in- 
jected in the controversy by the recollection of the labor 
disturbances which kept the State in turmoil for more 
than two years, and which Gov.: Peabody suppressed 
with a strong hand. 

ad 


ANOTHER shock was administered to the reactionaries * 
in Russia when the czar on last Friday received four 
distinguished members of the recent convention of rep- 
resentatives of Zemstvos in St. Petersburg, to discuss 
with them the resolution recently passed by that body, 
memorializing the throne for the establishment of rep- 
resentative government in the empire. The summoning 
of four of the leaders of the movement to the palace at 
Tsarskoe-Selo could not be taken, of course, as an indi- 
cation of the ezar’s determination to concede the right 
which his subjects, through conservative mediums, had 
demanded. But the conclusion was inevitable that 
Nicholas II. was convinced that the representatives of 
Zemstvos had formulated an expression of public opin- 
ion which it was the duty of the government to consider 
seriously at a moment in Russian history when the empire 
finds itself confronted by unprecedented military and 
political problems abroad. 
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A spARK of the rivalry between the two great branches 
of the Anglo-Saxon race was apparent at the annual 
Thanksgiving dinner of the American Society in London 
last week when Sir Edward Clarke, in proposing Am- 
bassador Choate’s health, protested against the use of 
the word ‘‘American’’ as the official designation of the 
representatives of this country abroad. Sir Edward 
pointed out that the word ‘‘American”’ implied domi- 
nation over the whole of the Western Hemisphere, which 
the United States does not possess, as Great Britain is 
territorially a larger power on the American Continent 
than the United States. The distinguished Briton sug- 
gested that ‘‘Usona,”’ signifying ‘‘United States of North 
America,” would be a more suitable title. Ambassador 
Choate in his reply said that the present designation was 
quite satisfactory to his countrymen. 


& 


BEARING the President’s pacific message to the infant 
republic of Panama, Secretary Taft with his party ar- 
rived at Colon on board the United States Cruiser Colum- 
bia on last Sunday, and in response to a welcome from 
President Amador and his cabinet, the American Secre- 
tary of War said: ‘‘It is a pleasure to bring the greetings 
of the President of the United States and to congratu- 
late Panama on the propitious beginning of a long and 
prosperous life,—a life that is to be a peaceful one, and 
one in which the President and people of the United 
States are most willing assistants. The United States 
has no intention in the Isthmus other than to build the 
canal for the benefit of Panama, the United States, and 
mankind. ‘There is no desire to exercise further power.” 
Mr. Taft, it will be remembered, was appointed by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt to the task of removing among the people 
of Panama those misapprehensions as to the purposes of 
the United States government in that country, which 
had generated a sense of suspicion of American activities 
in the Isthmus. 

3 


THE attacks upon Port Arthur are being continued by 
the Japanese with an energy that would indicate the 
approaching doom of the fortress which has defied an 

‘investing army for nearly seven months. If the reports 
on the condition of the defenders that come from Tokyo 
are not exaggerated, Port Arthur is in an extremity such 
as hardly ever before in the history of the world’s wars 
has beset a beleaguered city. The world can only con- 
jecture as to the amount of resources in men and supplies 
that yet remain to Gen. Stoessel. It is apparent, how- 
ever, that the defenders of Port Arthur, with the full 
knowledge of their inevitable doom, are continuing their 
resistance to the determined assaults of the enemy with 
a degree of spirit which would argue that their morale 
is all that their chief characterized it in his message to 
the czar, which was recently carried to Chefoo by the 
torpedo boat-destroyer Razstoropni. 


Brevities. 


The phrase ‘‘belated theologian’’ now passes current. 
Some of our readers will remember the lively interest 
excited by these words when first pronounced, many 
years ago, by Dr. Hedge at a Unitarian festival in Boston. 


The membership lists of too many parishes, churches, 
and other societies are padded with names which no 
longer represent members. The United Presbyterian 
very properly suggests that in all such cases it would 
be wise, as well as honest, to substitute fact for fiction. 
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It is sometimes said that the new evangelism is iden- 
tical with the old revivalism, with the extravagant feat- 
ures stripped off. A similar remark would be that a 
chestnut was exactly like a chestnut burr, with all the 
difference that ripening makes. 


It might sometimes bridge a chasm or flank a preju- 
dice, if it were always remembered that many Unitarians 
think they have relations with the Spirit of God the 
Father which are similar to, if not identical with, those 
that our orthodox brethren describe as existing between 
themselves and the Christ. 


Most of the colleges of the United States were founded 
for the express purpose of educating ministers. As that 
is not the sole purpose now of any college in America, 
is it strange that, in proportion to those entering other 
professions, the supply of educated men for the ministry 
is now smaller than it was a generation or two ago? 


While estimating the increasing criminality of our 
American population, some allowance must be made for 
figures which do not tell the truth. In some cities and 
States drunkenness or spitting in a.street car is a crime 
for which one is arrested. In other cities and States, 
where there may be much more drunkenness and inde- 
cency, no arrests are made and these things are not crimes. 
It would not be fair to charge all communities with in- 
creasing criminality because of the increased number 
of arrests. 


It is reported that at the late Methodist Conference 
in Boston, Bishop McCabe advised all Methodist min- 
isters who had ceased to believe in the divinity of Christ 
to leave the Methodist Church, in which they were not 
wanted, and join the Unitarians. But certainly Uni- 
tarians have no use for a man who denies the divinity 
of Christ. Rev. H. M. Simmons, one of our most radical 
preachers, has shown that this is the foundation-stone 
of our faith. Denial of the ‘‘deity of Jesus’? would be 
a different matter. 


Letters to the Editor. 


Christmas. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 


It seems to be the general opinion that our present 
celebration of Christmas is a mistake. A small half of 
the world is racking its brains and straining its nerves 
to invent new and attractive things for people who al- 
ready have everything they want and often more than 
they know what to do with, while the larger half is strug- 
gling vainly for the bare necessities of life. 

Every one would be glad to change this state of affairs, 
but no one seems to know how to give up the ‘‘exchang- 
ing’? of presents. We would not change the children’s 
Christmas, their joy in the season is as pure-hearted 
and fresh as ever. But suppose all the grown-up people 
were to say to one another: ‘‘This year, instead of my 
giving you a present and your giving me a present, let 
us club together and give our present to some poor child 
who will not have any Christmas. There are hundreds 
of them somewhere. Or, if we do not know of such a 
child, let us give our present to a Lend a Hand Society, or 
a hospital for children, a home for crippled children, for 
incurables, for the aged, the blind, the feeble-minded.”’ 
This to be, of course, in addition to what* we usually 
give to charities at this season. Why could we not try 
this as an experiment, and see what the result would be? 


Mavis. Hunt. 
BELMONT, Mass. 
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A Mountain Soul. 


BY KATHARINE LEE BATES. 


A mountain soul, she shines in crystal air 
Above the smokes and clamors of the town. 
Her pure, majestic brows serenely wear 
The stars for crown. 


The buzzing wings of folly, slander, spite, 
Fall frozen in her alien atmosphere. 
Her heart’s at home with sunrise and with night, 
As neighbors dear. 


Who tell her ancient tales of time and law, 
The miracle of love breathed into dust, 
Until her sweet gray eyes are brimmed with awe 
And steadfast trust. 


Remote she dwells ’mid her celestial kin, 
Rainbow and moon and cloud, yet none the less 
Full many a weak earth-creature shelters in 
Her friendliness. 


She comrades with the child, the bird, the fern, 
Poet and sage and rustic chimney-nook; 
But Pomp must be a pilgrim ere he earn 
Her mountain look,— 


Her mountain look, the candor of the snow, 
The strength of folded granite, and the calm 
Of choiring pines whose swayed green branches strow 
A healing balm. 


Oft as the Psalmist lifted up his eyes 
Unto the hills about Jerusalem, 
Did not God’s glory with a new surprise 
Transfigure them? 


That royal harper, passionate for rest, 
Held one still summit dearest to his dream, 
But only to the golden chords confessed 
Its hour supreme. 


For lovely is a mountain rosy lit 
With dawn, or steeped in sunshine, azure hot; 
But loveliest when the shadows traverse it, 
And stain it not. 


And thee, marmoreal, hyaline, apart, 
The plumed procession of the storms, the wool 
Of mantling snows but render, Alpine Heart, 
Most beautiful. 


The Mission of White Oaks Chapel. 


BY GRACE GREYLOCK NILES. 


“He is not a true man of science who does not bring some sym- 
pathy to his studies, and expect to learn something by behavior as 
well as by application. . . . The fact which interests most is the life 
of the naturalist. The purest science is still biographical.””— 
Thoreau. 


White Oaks is a wild and picturesque glen lying in 
the northeastern part of Williamstown, Northern Berk- 
shire. Here, in the shadowy embrace of the Dome and 
Mount Hazen, Broad Brook flows from the Stamford 
summits of the Green Mountains, to join the Hoosac, 
whose turbulent stream has eroded a broad, winding way 
through the foothills of the Taconics, wooded with white 
oak trees from which the valley has received its name. 
Below the little chapel of White Oaks the stream winds 
westwardly, and flows past the famous Sand Springs 
and the ancient White Oaks Tavern, entering the Hoosac 
River far below on the flats, near the base of Northwest 
Hill. 

Hollow Road, leading up from the village, turns north- 
eastward from Coleville Road near Broad Brook Bridge 
and Sand Springs, and leads over the Domelet to Ben- 
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nington. It is the same trail over which Rev. Thomas 
Allen, the ‘‘fighting parson,’’ travelled, followed by a 
portion of his flock, in company with Capt. Simmons and 
the Berkshire yeomen, who were to take part in the 
memorable Battle of Bennington, fought Aug. 16, 1777. 
It is recorded that not a man in Williamstown, except 
a cripple, failed to shoulder his gun and march with the 
zealous and intrepid minister to the field of action, during 
that never-to-be-forgotten rain of August 15, arriving at 
Stark’s encampment, northwest of Bennington Centre, 
shortly before daylight on the morning of August 16. 
The story reads that the ‘‘Fighting Parson,” his long 
hair parted in the middle and tied with a ribbon, pre- 
sented a somewhat dishevelled appearance as he ap- 
proached the general, saying: ‘‘We, the people of Berk- 
shire, have frequently been called upon to fight, but have 
never been led against the enemy. We have now re- 
solved, if you will not let us fight, never to turn out again.”’ 
And that very day the general gave them all the fight- 
ing their spirits demanded. 

This corner of Berkshire and Bennington is famous 
in our history for the patriotic spirit and Christian intel- 
ligence of its people. Vermont, even before she was ad- 
mitted to the Union, was foremost in her efforts to free 
the slaves. Dinah Mattis, a negro woman, carrying her 
two-months-old baby Nancy, was taken prisoner with 
British troops on Lake Champlain, Nov. 12, 1777; and 
she and her child were made free by Capt. Ebenezer Allen 
on the 28th following, although such captured prizes 
became the just property of the captors. Capt. Allen 
contended: ‘‘I, being consci-hentrous that it is not right 
in the sight of God to keep slaves, . . . do therefore give 
said Dinah Mattis and Nancy her child, their freedom, 
to pass and repass anywhere through the United States 
of America, . . . and to trade and traffic for herself and 
child as though she were free born, without being mo- 
lested.”’ 

The crimes and cruelties of slave-owners, even at this 
time, were made most apparent by fugitive slaves seeking 
the shelter and protection of the mountainous glens in 
the valley of the Hoosac, and elsewhere northward. The 
good folk of Bennington Centre were obliged to face the 
question directly and to solve a grave problem when 
Rey. David Avery came to the First Church in 1780, 
and brought a colored woman with his family, insisting 
on his right to hold her as a slave. He brought upon 
himself a serious charge as pastor of the church, and the 
circumstance led indirectly to Mr. Avery’s resignation 
in May, 1783. 

Fugitive slaves, hearing of the haven of protection 
among the people of Berkshire and Bennington, sought 
the glens of the Hoosac and the Walloomsac during the 
last years of 1700, and the early part of 1800. In the 
warm, snug hollow of White Oaks they were protected 
from the cold bleak winds on the north and southeast 
by the Dome and Mount Hazen, while successive swells 
of high hills walled them in on the west and southwest, 
and from the south the sunshine poured in warmth and 
comfort upon them. Regardless of rights, they “‘squat- 
ted’’ on the banks of Broad Brook, built shanties, and 
reared families under their former masters’ names. 

When Albert Hopkins arrived in our valley, entering 
Williams College in 1823-24, he found this corner of Will- 
iamstown crowded with negro families, who scattered 
the names of Porter and Todd over ‘‘Nigger Hill,’ now 
known as Oak Hill. Among the memorable characters 
of the Hollow were Old Ishmael Tite, Uncle Abe Par- 
sons,—locally named ‘‘Abe-the-Bunter,’—Dina Jackson- 
Jones and her daughter Polly Martin, Old Blind Jake, 
Polly Cato, the witch, who lived in the secluded glen 
above the chapel over the brook where David Goodell 
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now dwells, as well as the Davis, Vincent, Curtis, and 
Adams families. Most of these colored folk had their 
homes between the Beverly homestead and Polly Cato’s 
glen. Their cabins hugged the brookside, where, in a 
happy, shiftless way, they passed the seasons. The only 
remaining shanty to-day is that occupied by the Adams 
family, opposite the chapel. 

White Oaks, in the early years of the past century, 
became famous, for miles around country, as a place be- 
yond all places where poverty and moral degradation 
reigned. The negroes and whites intermarried, and the 
rights of property were insecure. The neighboring 
chicken-coops and timber lands of white oaks were 
stealthily raided during the night by these dusky sons 
of Africa. Law was of no avail. Hence the saying, 
“Sue a nigger and take a nigger for pay’’! Thus the 
ignorant thefts continued, until the hills of White Oaks 
were cleared of their basket timber. Most of the men 
made white oak baskets during the winters, and ped- 
dled them in the street, by this means helping to piece 
out a livelihood, while their wives obtained work in the 
homes of the college town. Aunt Dina, especially pious, 
became a trusted and faithful servant to many who 
employed her services. 

Just where these fugitive slaves hailed from is very 
uncertain, although many are supposed to have come 
from Virginia. As a rule none of them could tell their 
origin, age, or trace their relationship one with the other. 
Of the traditional history of Ishmael Tite and Uncle 
Abe-the-Bunter, however, the writer has some cer- 
tain knowledge. ‘‘Old Tite,” as he was commonly 
known, lived south of the chapel, in a shanty where 
“Hank”? Wheeler’s barn formerly stood. He escaped 
from His master and came North a century or more ago, 
arriving in South Lebanon, N.Y., where he was employed 
on the farm of Thomas Ayers, the writer’s great-grand- 
father. He appeared to be about forty years of age at this 
time; and, while laboring in the fields on this farm, he 
was warned that his owner was on his'trail. He immedi- 
ately secured a carving-knife, saying, as he departed, 
that he would die before being captured and returned 
to slavery. During a number of years nothing was known 
of him; but he finally returned to Lebanon Springs, a 
summer resort, peddling the roots of the spicy sassafras. 
My grandmother, seeing him there, recognized him as 
the fugitive slave who had been employed on her father’s 
farm in 1804, inasmuch as he was distinguished by a 
large wen on his neck. Later, during 1843, the writer’s 
mother came from Lebanon to live in the Hoosac Valley, 
in the neighborhood of White Oaks, and here found the 
same Ishmael Tite, the fugitive slave, known to her 
grandfather in 1804. “This old negro died about 1855- 
60, a century old or more. 

“Uncle Abe-the-Bunter,” as a fugitive slave from Vir- 
ginia, came to White Oaks from White Creek, N.Y., over 
three-quarters of a century ago, as near as can be judged. 
He was as black as a crow, and as courtly as a prince, as 
he lifted his silk hat and greeted all whom he met. He 
lived with his ‘‘Elsie’’ on the west bank of the brook 
below the chapel. Some members of his master’s family 
lived in Stockbridge, where he and Elsie made a yearly 
visit. He, with the rest of the White Oaks negroes, gath- 
ered huckleberries on the plains of the Dome, and sold 
them in the street, while knots of arbutus in their season 
were welcomed by the students and villagers. He thus 
became a favorite among the college men, and obtained 
odd jobs of sawing wood and dancing, receiving coin and 
old clothes for exhibiting his genius. He was never 
lacking in a goodly supply of stove-pipe hats, which he 
wore as proudly as a deacon. 

The title of ‘‘Bunter” was affixed on account of the 
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negro’s ability to butt in heads of oak hogsheads of mo- 
lasses, and to crack old cheeses and grindstones on 
wagers with the joking students of his day. His skull 
was very thick, and a hornlike growth appeared above 
his forehead. He became an interesting specimen for 
the study of the natural history class. Many years ago 
he sold his body to one of the college societies, to be ex- 
amined and studied after his death. It is said that he 
received five hundred dollars on this sale, the bargain 
being concluded while he was alive and in good health. 
He died on the poorhouse farm in Williamstown in 1899, 
and was buried according to law. But it is reported 
that the society soon removed his body to New York for 
study. 

Elsie, Abe’s wife, was a daughter of one Old Alcom- 
bright, a son of a Mohawk Indian chief, who, perchance, 
wandered here during the early border wars of the Ind- 
ians and the French after Fort Massachusetts was erected 
in the valley. He married a fugitive negro slave, and 
left us a strange type of the Indian and negro races com- 
bined. Elsie’s father died at Williamstown in 1865 or 
1870, at the age of ninety, in the home of Nathan Worthy, 
on the Berlin Road west of the village. 

Many quaint traditions are prevalent in the valley, 
also about the wickedness of the white folk dwelling 
about White Oaks a century ago. ‘There is talk to this 
day about the murdered pack-pedler, who was never 
seen after engaging lodging at the White Oaks Tavern, 
which is still standing south of Broad Brook Bridge. 
Several white oak trees stood around this inn,about sev- 
enty years ago, and gave the place the name of ‘‘White 
Oaks.” ‘The story goes that old Silas Stone, the land- 
lord, assisted by Joe Beverly, by accident or otherwise, 
quieted the voice of the pedler, and others buried his 
body by a pine log in the swamp of Polly Cato’s glen, 
above the chapel. No one investigated the affair to 
ascertain the truth of the story; and thus the memory 
of old Silas, and of his tavern of a century ago, are still 
stained by gossip. The glen of Polly Cato is said to be 
haunted by the voice of this pedler. Orrin Parson, an 
ignorant white man living in a deplorable shanty on 
‘Nigger Hill,” was seen after the pedler’s disappear- 
ance wearing his coat and silk handkerchief; but, since 
he had received them indirectly, he was never under 
suspicion. 

It will be seen that there was need of some reformatory 
movement, such as the Albert Hopkins Chapel enter- 
prise in White Oaks, many years before the corner-stone 
of the mission was laid. Albert Hopkins, from 1829 
to 1872, had been bishop, as it were, of the whole valley, 
from Adams to Bennington, during his professorship in 
Williams, and had spent much time holding meetings from 
house to house, and in the various district school-houses 
over the hills, and also in the more extreme portions of 
the White Oak Hollow under the Domelet. All of this 
had its effect upon the folk of these localities, and pro- 
moted moral and intellectual development. Hawthorne* 
attended the commencement at Williams in 1838, and 
made some interesting observations upon the antics 
and sayings of several of these White Oakers, espe- 
cially those of the negroes. 

Prof. Hopkins later purchased a farm in the midst of 
the White Oaks people, that by sharing their local in- 
terests he might the better understand them and gain 
their confidence. It was not until Feb. 5, 1865, how- 
ever, that a preliminary meeting was held in reference 
to erecting a house for worship in the glen. ‘The sub- 
ject met instant applause, followed by an energetic pro- 
motion of the work by the residents of the whole college 
community. The professor, from this moment, had no 


*“ American Notes,” September, 1838. 
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doubt of the success of his enterprise; for he believed 
that, in answer to an earnest, conscientious desire, the 
means would be forthcoming to aid in the work that 
God had begun. He considered that the people them- 
selves ‘‘must, of all others, be interested in the chapel’s 
building, or they would not love it.” 

Grounds were chosen, and beautified with trees, arbors, 
and a quaint, suggestive sundial on the south slope of 
the lawn. ‘The very first stick of timber to be devoted 
to the building of the chapel was christened in the cut- 
ting by the professor, near the ‘‘Forks”’ on Broad Brook, 
Feb. 18, 1866. The words of the good man upon this 
occasion stirred the interest and ambition of all who 
heard him speak. The laying of the chapel’s corner- 
stone followed on May 10, 1866. ‘‘Bees” were organ- 
ized, labor, lumber, and luncheons were generously do- 
nated, and the work was pushed forward with enthusiasm. 
On May 26, the superstructure of the building was raised, 
and finally the little church was painted and plainly 
furnished. The sweet-toned bell in the belfry was given 
in part by Rev. Mr. Rodman, whose voice had failed 
mih in his work. Inscribed within this token were these 
words :— 


“Tre TONGUE OF THE DUMB SHALL, SPEAK.” 


The dedicatory service of White Oaks Chapel was an- 
nounced by the tolling of this bell on Oct. 25, 1866, 
thirty-eight autumns ago. 

If the beneficent professor could return now and wit- 
ness the results of his labors among this people and in 
the chapel, after his long absence of thirty-eight seasons, 
he would be comforted to know that the work which he 
commenced is being carried forward in the way he had 
planned. The homelike parsonage on the eminence 
above the chapel, and the ‘‘waste places” along the hill- 
sides are now adorned with cottages and gardens. ‘The 
fugitive slaves are gone, and their children’s children 
are intelligent citizens of our commonwealth, who have 
entered busier and broader fields of labor than of yore. 
Thrift in our little valley of Broad Brook is everywhere 
evident, and the life of the community bears the soften- 
ing touch of the great moralist and philosopher who 
dwelt among the people of these hills. 

Upon the last day of Prof. Hopkins’s life he sent to 
the parish of White Oaks minute directions for the beau- 
tifying of the garden about the chapel he loved. He 
also sent to his people this last farewell, ‘‘Finally, breth- 
ren, whatsoever things are true, whatsoever things are 
just, whatsoever things are pure, whatsoever things are 
lovely, whatsoever things are of good report, if there be 
any virtue, if there be any praise, think on these things.” 
Then the high-souled man passed out of this valley in 
the shadowy twilight of May 24, 1872. One of his pupils, 
already a seer* in the world, said of our philosopher: 
“He was more remarkable for what he was than for any- 
thing which he said or did. . . . The flow of his daily ac- 
tion, like quiet, clear waters, carried good wherever it 
went: beauty was in it, and ministered to the beauty and 
life of the world.” 

The people of White Oaks bore him reverently, as a 
father, to his grave in the college cemetery of Williams, 
and the children gathered arbutus, violets, and fern from 
the glens he loved most, to be strewn over his last resting- 
place. It was a showery afternoon; but, as the body 
was being lowered into the grave, a glorious rainbow 
spanned the whole valley from mountain to mountain. 
On the Congregational church bell which tolls near by is 
inscribed in memoriam :— ~ 

“HE BEING DEAD YET SPEAKETH.”’ 


*Dr. John Bascom (former president University of Wisconsin). 
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For the Christian Regtster. 


Youth and Age. 


BY THEODORE C. WILLIAMS, 


Young brows receive the laurel and the bay 
For daring death: and youth, all passion-pale, 
Rivals the melancholy nightingale 

In love or sorrow: youth will find a way 

To seize dissolving dreams, and bid them stay 
Forever in men’s souls,—beyond assail 
Of Time, o’er whom no beauty can prevail 

Save if a song embalm its swift decay. 


But Age, at last, the soul of man must save 
From beauty’s cheat. Wise Age will look above 
The transitory seeming, and declare 
Eternal Light, sole source of all things fair. 
Thus did bald Socrates defy the grave; 
Thus John in Patmos knew that ‘‘God is Love.” 


Peace demanded by Civilization. 


BY REV. E. P. POWELL. 


The world has had enough of it. It is time for hu- 
manity to speak. We have rights that Russia has 
neither the power nor the privilege to override. Japan 
is willing to arbitrate: it remains for the czar to speak 
for peace. He can do more by one word just now than 
by calling a dozen Hague Congresses in a time of pro- 
found peace. Russia says, in response to the call of the 
nations, that they must hold their council until she has 
established her ‘“‘honor.” She has lost more honor 
during the last year than she could regain by a series of 
brilliant victories. She is losing it every day. She 
lost it when she sent an army to Manchuria, boasting 
that they would kill every Japanese on the Asiatic con- 
tinent. She lost it when she showed a preference for 
bloodshedding to neighborliness. 

If there were anything to be accomplished by war, it 
was merely a trial of arms and the acquisition of ter- 
ritory. The territory has been lost, but it was not 
Russian territory at the outset. The trial of arms has 
lasted for one year, and the slaughter has never been 
equalled in modern history. The whole inventive skill 
of twenty centuries has been brought to bear on the 
assassination of human beings. The slaughter has been 
almost equally desperate on both sides. Russia, how- 
ever, has proved herself to be vitally weak; and Japan 
has proved herself to be virilely strong. The sympa- 
thies of the world have not been with the huge colossus 
that has been spreading herself over’ two continents. 
Had Russia been gracious, truthful, generous, and even 
civilized, her honor could not be called in question. 
The world to-day is not with the strong, but with the 
noble. 

Now let us have peace. Let the nations that were 
summoned to The Hague by Russia herself insist that 
this brutal display of savagery stop, that the conditions 
of peace be left to arbitrament, but that it be at all 
events peace and disarmament. Instead of that disarma- 
ment which the czar so pathetically preached, when he 
summoned us to The Hague, everything has been going 
the other way. There has been a distinct backward 
movement of the European nations. Our own republic 
is breathing a martial atmosphere. One of our leading 
statesmen tells us that we must have a navy large enough 
“to enforce the decrees that come from The Hague.” 
Our navy is increasing, with no new cause in sight. 
Our army is mostly employed outside of the republic. 
The drift is not toward peace. Even commercial war- 
fare suits the spirit of the times. 
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Japan, in taking Port Arthur, has only regained what 
Russia by false diplomacy wrested from her. Neither 
nation originally had possession of this territory. This 
should be the last act in the drama. Two huge armies 
confront each other, while the snows gather out of the 
north, to enfold them with horrors they cannot them- 
selves alone devise. Let civilization speak, and speak at 
once. Nothing stands in the way but autocratic pride,— 
not Russia, but the Grand Duke clique that manacles 
Russia. Such a word spoken in the name of humanity, 
demanding peace at once, would resurrect the Russian 
people: it would be a blessing to Russia that success 
with arms could not give her. But we must look farther. 
A union of civilization for such a practical end would 
reach far beyond the present. It would establish a 
general international principle, while putting it into 
practice. The trouble with our congresses and confer- 
ences is that they are likely to end in resolutions. They 
have, however, pointed the way and established the right 
of civilization to put an end to war. Let us doit. Far 
better for the United States to lead in such a demand 
than to call another session of a Hague Congress. Both 
if you please; but at least end this war, and end it now. 
It will not need force, but it will need courage. It needs 
the emphatic voice of the peoples that have already 
committed themselves to international arbitration. 
Cowardice in our State departments is no longer toler- 
able. Our administrators of government must not only. 
lead the people, but believe in the people. The age for 
wholesale slaughter is outlived. 

Senator Schaic of Belgium, at the International Con- 
gress for Peace, asked: ‘‘How long will it be before the 
states of Europe may dwell in unity, like the forty-five 
United States of America? How long before the people 
shall say to their rulers, Stop your wars, and stop your 
armaments? We want men to walk in peace together.” 
They say it already. Civilization is practically united. 
It is heartsick over the waste of human lives in the Far 
East. It dreads the increase of armaments. 

CiinTon, N.Y. 


Truth and Half-truth. 


Emerson says,— 
“When half-gods go, 
The gods arrive.” 


Paul expresses practically the same thing when he 
says, “When that which is perfect is come, then that 
which is in part shall be done away.”” But perhaps the 
truth may come home to us more readily and freshly 
in its modern dress,— 


“When half-gods go, 
The gods arrive.” 


There is nothing even half divine ever passes until 
that which is more divine is ready to take its place. 
The only things which pass away are those which are 
replaced by something which better fulfils the useful 
purpose, which they fulfilled imperfectly. 

You can never replace a truth except by a greater 
truth. Error never ultimately takes the place of truth. 
Evil never ultimately supplants good. Darkness never 
in the end overcomes light. That which has been light 
and truth to any generation is supplanted only and 
always by that which brings a greater measure of light 
and truth. 

It is of course true that, when you take things at short 
range, you see cases where good has waned and evil 
has apparently come to the front; but take any really 
wide outlook broad and large enough to be adequate 
to the consideration of this great question of progress, 
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and you see that the death of the half-gods mever 
occurs save through the birth of something diviner, 
Nothing true is ever lost in religion. That which seems 
to be lost is lost only because it is but half true, and a 
greater truth, a fitter interpretation of the truth which 
it carried has come to take its place—Rev. Wiliam 
Hanson Pulsford. 


The Joy of Earth. 


Far within a dome of trembling opal throbs the fire; 
Mistily its rain of diamond lances, shed below, _ 
Touches eyes and brows and faces lit with wild desire 

For the burning silence whither we would go. 


Heart, O heart, once more it is the ancient joy of earth 
Breathes in thee and flings the wild wings sunward to the dome 
To the light where all the Children of the Fire had birth, 


Though our hearts and footsteps wander far from home. ae 


Prayer. 


BY_ REV. CHARLES W. PEARSON. 


TL: 


Plutarch, the famous heathen, moralist, and philoso- 
pher, who was himself a priest of Apollo, speaks as fol- 
lows of the universality of prayer and worship: ‘‘If we 
traverse the world, it is possible to find cities without 
walls,—without schools and theatres; but a city without 
a temple, or that doth not practise worship, prayers, and 
the like, no one ever saw.” 

The belief in the duty and efficacy of prayer is insepa- 
rable from the belief in the being and goodness of God. 
If there is an omniscient heavenly Father, he certainly 
hears us when we pray to him, and we cannot help but 
think that he is not unmoved by our petitions, but will 
grant them if, in his infinite wisdom, he sees that it is 
best for us and best for all other persons that our re- 
quests should be complied with. 

The language of Scripture is very strong and very ex- 
plicit in regard to the power of prayer. Jesus said to 
his disciples, ‘‘If ye have faith as a grain of mustard 
seed, ye shall say unto this mountain, Be thou removed 
and be thou cast into the sea, and it shall be done; and 
all things whatsoever ye shall ask in prayer, believing, 
ye shall receive.”’ 

The great Spanish orator, Castelar, giving a sort of 
paraphrase of this language in a magnificent eulogy of 
the faith of Columbus, said: ‘‘Columbus discovered 
America by faith. If the continent had not existed, 
God would have made it rise from the waters to answer 
to such faith as his.’’ 

There are sceptics who look upon such words as mere 
oratorical hyperbole and deny that faith has any such 
power. There have been, on the other hand, fanatics 
who have thought that they had in the promises of 
Jesus a sort of magic spell by which they could accom- 
plish greater wonders than those related in the fairy 
tales of the lamp of Aladdin or the cap of Fortunatus. 
Such persons, making vain and presumptuous requests, 
have received no answer; and, as it is natural that the 
pendulum should swing as far to one side as to the other, 
the height of presumption is followed by the depth of 
despair, and a false and superstitious type of religion is 
changed into a coarse and materialistic infidelity. Jesus 
said, ‘‘If ye have faith, ye shall be able to remove moun- 
tains,’’ and the world’s history is full of instances of the 
literal and of the spiritual fulfilment of the words. Every 
great highway and railroad cuts down hills and fills up 
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valleys and is a victory of some engineer’s faith; but the 
supreme illustrations are to be found in those intellectual, 
moral, and religious changes which have been made in 
the face of apparently insurmountable difficulties. But 
all such successes have been won by a true, and not by 
a spurious, faith. There are many prayers that are not 
answered, because they are not offered in a right spirit, 
and because God in his goodness refuses to give us what 
would do us harm. Plato prayed wisely when he said :— 


“O Zeus, our king, whate’er is good 
Do thou to us vouchsafe; 
But, when we foolishly ask what is ill, 
Avert it from us and refuse our prayer.” 


And Shakespeare expresses the same sentiment when 
he makes a Roman say :— 


“We, ignorant of ourselves, 
Beg often our own harm which the wise powers 
Deny us for our good; so find we profit 
By losing of our prayers,” 


In the epistle of James it is written of the wicked; 
“Ye ask for grace and receive it not, because ye ask 
amiss that ye may consume it upon your pleasures,” 
Jesus says of the kingdom of heaven, ‘‘Strive to enter 
in at the strait gate; for many, I say unto you, will seek 
to enter in, and will not be able.”” And, as it is with the 
kingdom of God, so it is with prayer. It is easy to the 
childlike and the innocent: it is hard to the proud, the 
sinful, and the disobedient. There are many conditions 
which must be met before our prayers are answered. 
’ We cannot with true faith ask God to forgive us our sins 
against him unless we are willing to forgive those who 
have injured or offended us. The Lord’s Prayer says, 
“Forgive us our trespasses, as we forgive those who 
trespass against us”; and in even more explicit and em- 
phatic words Jesus elsewhere tells us: ‘‘When ye pray, 
forgive, if ye have aught against any; that your Father 
who is in heaven may also forgive you. But, if you 
do not forgive, neither will your Father who is in heaven 
forgive you.” Moreover, in the nature of the case, there 
is no use in asking for the forgiveness of any sin unless 
the sin is repented of and forsaken. All prayer, either 
for pardon or for strength, is insincere and useless, unless 
it is accompanied by our own efforts. As faith without 
works is dead, being alone, so prayer without endeavor 
is but idle and empty words which insult the awful maj- 
esty of the Ruler of the universe, and grieve his loving 
and holy spirit. 

Again all our wisest and purest and most effectual 
prayers are made in perfect submission to the will of God. 
In the Lord’s Prayer we are taught to pray, ‘‘Thy will 
be done on earth as it is in heaven”; and, the more fully 
our minds conceive God’s omnipotent power and infinite 
wisdom, and the more fully our hearts trust his fatherly 
love, the more deeply and sincerely we shall gndeavor 
to discover his will concerning us, and the more patiently 
and even joyfully we shall submit to all the dispensations 
of his providence. In the supreme crisis of his life, 
when Jesus was face to face with desertion and betrayal 
and death, he prayed in agony of spirit, ‘‘Father, if it be 
possible, let this cup pass from me: nevertheless, not as I 
will, but as thou wilt’’; and, as he prayed thus, his spirit 
was calmed and strengthened, and he was enabled to face 
even the bitter death of the cross, and suffer as a martyr 
for his faith rather than in any way retract or qualify his 
message in order to save his life. The attention of Chris- 
tians has been fastened especially upon the prayer which 
Jesus taught his disciples; upon the prayer in Geth- 
semane, and upon the prayer on the cross,—‘‘Father, 
forgive them, for they know not what they do.” But it 
is important that all the other prayers of Jesus and all 
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his instructions about prayer should be considered. 
Both from the precept and the example of Jesus we learn 
that we are to ask for spiritual rather than temporal. 
blessings. Jesus said to his disciples, ‘‘If ye, imperfect 
and sinful as you are, give good gifts unto your children, 
how much more shall your heavenly Father give his 
holy spirit to them that ask him’’; and, as we look at the 
various records in the Gospels of the prayers of Jesus, 
we find, I think, reason to infer that he himself prayed 
only for wisdom and strength to do the will of God and 
accomplish the work to which he believed himself called. 
In the first chapter of Mark’s Gospel there is an account 
of the first preaching of Jesus. It is said that, while he 
was preaching in the synagogue at Capernaum, he was 
interrupted by a man with an unclean spirit; a man, that 
is, whose language and gestures were indecent and offen- 
sive. It was the first external opposition that Jesus had 
met with, and it must have given him a rude shock and 
been a severe test to his faith. Most speakers, inter- 
rupted, as Jesus was, by a clamorous madman, would 
have stopped the service, called for assistance, and had 
the disturber removed by force. But the faith of Jesus 
in the power of God to heal was very great. Believing, 
in accordance with the almost universal opinion of his 
day, that the man was actually controlled by an evil 
spirit, Jesus commanded the devil to be silent and to 
come out of the man; and the command was effective. 
The man was silenced and subdued, and the people were 
astonished. Jesus went from the synagogue to Simon’s 
house and found his wife’s mother sick. His disciples, 
impressed by the manifestation of the power of Jesus, 
appealed to him in behalf of the suffering woman, and 
she too was helped and strengthened by his touch and 
word. The report of this cure also spread abroad, and 
as soon as the sun set and the Sabbath ended, so that 
they could lawfully do so, all the people of the city 
brought their sick to be healed; and the record says that 
Jesus ‘‘healed many that were sick of divers diseases and 
cast out many devils.” And then it adds, ‘‘And in the 
morning, rising up a great while before day, he went out 
and departed into a solitary place and there prayed. 

The two statements belong together. The strange events 
of that first day of his public ministry had so agitated 
the mind of Jesus that he could not sleep. The pale, 
appealing faces of the sick and their shrunken and dis- 
torted figures had so burned themselves into his memory 
that he could still see them in the darkness, as though 
they were actually present, Their groans and cries still 
sounded in his ears like living voices; and so, leaving the 
narrow and stifling room, he sought relief from the tu- 
mult of his thoughts in the coolness of the outside air 
and the infinite calm of the silent sky. Two thoughts 
must have filled the mind of Jesus as he went out into 
a solitary place to pray,—the suddenness of his fame 
and the greatness of the difficulties he must encounter; 
and we may, I think, well believe that he prayed that he 
might neither be uplifted by spiritual pride because of 
his popularity nor be discouraged and made to falter be- 
cause of the magnitude and discouragements of the work. 
It is very often the case that a physician, a lawyer, or 
a minister, who during his preparatory student life has 
been enchanted by the noble ideals of his profession, is 
painfully disillusionized and disappointed by the weari- 
some drudgery, the frequent failures and small successes 
of his actual practice, especially at the beginning of his 
work; and perhaps nobody ever had a sharper test of 
the sincerity of his faith and the firmness of his purpose 
than had Jesus when at the very outset of his career he 
was asked to cope with an avalanche of disease and mis- 
ery. The language of the authorized English version— 
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‘Rising up a great while before day, he went out and 
departed into a solitary place and there prayed; and 
Simon and they that were with him followed after him”’ 
—does not give the full strength of the original. The 
Greek version implies that Jesus went with suddenness 
and haste, and that the disciples were surprised at his 
action and had difficulty in overtaking him. Jesus 
would not accede to their desire to go back to Caper- 
naum; but prayer had calmed his spirit and restored his 
strength, and he went to city after city throughout 
Galilee to make the same proclamation, ‘‘The kingdom 
of heaven is at hand,’’ and to undertake the same diffi- 
cult and discouraging task of healing those who were 
sick of all kinds of diseases. 

The next account of the praying of Jesus is in connec- 
tion with the feeding of a multitude of people in the wil- 
derness. The Gospels record that Jesus performed 
thirty-six miracles or wonderful works. Eighteen of 
these are recorded in only one Gospel, six are narrated 
in two Gospels, eleven are related in three Gospels, and 
only one is reported in all four. The only wonderful 
work which the four evangelists record is the feeding of 
five thousand men and some women and children in a 
desert place. However much the actual incident has 
been embellished by tradition, if we are to regard the 
Gospels not as pure legend, but as amid all misconcep- 
tions and exaggerations possessing a historic substratum, 
we must, in view of the unanimity of the evangelists, 
suppose that Jesus did something which excited the 
wonder and admiration of the great assemblage. It 
seems as though in some way or other he generously 
and surprisingly provided for the wants of the people, 
and by so doing made himself very popular and excited 
expectation of other gifts of the same kind. The Fourth 
Gospel concludes its account by saying, ‘‘When Jesus 
perceived that they would come and take him by force 
to make him a king, he departed again into a mountain, 
himself alone.’’ The account in Mark is more simple 
and merely relates that, when Jesus had sent the people 
away, he departed into a mountain to pray; and again 
it would seem as though he must have prayed that he 
might not be turned aside and misled by popularity, but 
might say and do what he ought, even though he could 
foresee that fidelity to his spiritual ideals would soon 
change the fickle popular favor into disappointment and 
discontent, and greatly diminish the number of his fol- 
lowers. 

Quincy, ILL. 


Spiritual Life. 


You are not doing half so much as you ought to be 
doing: you are doing a thousand times more than you 
dream of.—Beecher. 

& 

Find out your virtuous peculiarities, the special dis- 
pensations of God in your character, the variations of 
type in you. Cultivate them, ceaselessly add to them, 
never fear to accentuate them.—Mozoomdar. : 


J 


Man, forever feeding on the unknown, is the mysterious 
guest of God in the universe. We cannot believe that, 
the hospitality of the Infinite Housekeeper becoming 
exhausted, he will ever blow out the lights and quench 
the guests.—Wiulliam R. Alger. 

rd 

Do that which is assigned you, and you cannot hope 
too much or dare too much. There is at this moment 
for you an utterance brave and grand as that of the 
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colossal chisel of Phidias or trowel of the Egyptians or 
the pen of Moses or Dante, but different from all these.— 
Emerson. 

Pd 


Through love to light! Oh, wonderful the way 

That leads from darkness to the perfect day, 

From darkness and from sorrow of the night 

To morning that comes singing o’er the sea! 

Through love to light! Through light, O God, to thee, 

Who art the love of love, the eternal light of light! 

Richard Watson Guilder. 

SJ 


Waiting is a great point in living. We shall wait 
often and long if we be wise; for we cannot force things 
if they belong not to us by nature, nor can they be with- 
held if they be ours. But we cannot snatch them, how- 
ever they belong to us. Now it is easy to wait if we take 
the instant as something to be beautified; that is, used 
to its full scope of beauty and its full span of power.— 
James Vila Blake. 


Good News. 


CONDUCTED BY EDWARD EVERETT HALE, D.D, 


Our Creed. 


Our Credo owns diviner birth, 

The slow result the ages give,— 

A faith by which a man may live, 
And not escape to heaven from earth. 


Our creed is simple; pure, and free, 
No inquisition and no ban,— 
Just love to God and love to man 

And trust in immortality. 


We follow him whose feet have trod 
Life’s thorniest path, its holiest way, 
And with the real Christ to-day 

Are nearer drawn to man and God, 


And, touching things beyond his ken, 
We win where larger knowledge calls, 
His trust in love where strife appals, 

The good and true he found in men. 


One God we own, one beauty see, 
One living truth, one perfect good, 
One March of human brotherhood, 

Love-led, to God-like destiny. 


—Alexander F. Chamberlain. 


Sins and Sin. 


o 

Some half century ago, or thereabout, I was sitting in 
dear Mr. May’s parlor at Leicester with the members of 
the two ‘‘Worcester Associations,” the ‘‘Old Associa- 
tion” and the ‘‘Worcester West.” Somebody had 
written a paper on the well-thrashed straw of sin. I 
think it was our pioneer friend, Ephraim Nute. The 
discussion on the subject began, and that saint, Edmund 
Willson, then minister of Grafton, said, “Suppose we 
talk about sins instead of talking about sin.” ‘The 
assembly took his advice, and every man of us was made 
to tell what was the last sin which he had consciously 
committed. 

Another story, somewhat to the same point, is this. 
One of our more eminent preachers, who afterward left 
our body because he thought he saw more advantages 
in the mechanical administration of religion than the 
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rest of us do, was preaching before a crowded congrega- 
tion in Portsmouth, N.H. Our friend Sylvester Judd, 
the apostle of Maine, was present. Here again the sub- 
ject of the sermon was sin. Judd sat as well as he could, 
and then rose at the inner end of the pew, pressed by the 
ladies, and went out. As he did so he begged pardon 
of the last, but said, ‘‘It makes me sick!’ I met him next 
day, and, having spoken in terms of modified approval 
of the sermon, Judd said to me: ‘‘Are you crazy, too? 
Is there not something better to talk about than sin, 
sin, sin? Is it not better to talk about virtue?” 

I have so far generalized in my own view as to accept 
Willson’s criticism rather than Judd’s. I suppose that 
we must say something about this sin or that sin; and 
I am writing now for the purpose of asking whether, in 
the ordinary line of education, enough is said about the 
detail of the sins of the day. The habit of the year 
1801, in which the pulpit spent itself in a discussion of 
where sin came from, has passed away, let us thank God 
for that. But is there in the pulpit or in the schools 
enough concrete statement as to what are the common 
temptations or the best methods of escaping from them? 

I notice that, whenever I go to a Salvation Army 
meeting, all the speakers who get the ear of the assembly, 
and who in fact do any good, are those who warn their 
hearers about the specific sin of drunkenness and what 
leads to it; that is, they take a particular sin, they ex- 
hibit it in the concrete, and thus they do some good. 
Then I come home from this meeting, and I ask myself 
whether anybody ever points out other sins than that 
of intemperance in the same way. 

Many years ago I was at a meeting of the overseers 
of Harvard College. We had just expelled from the col- 
lege a Senior who had been stealing the clothes of other 
people in the same entry. This gave me an opportunity 
to say: Suppose we had had this criminal in presence 
before us. Suppose he had said that in the three years 
that he had been in college no one had told him that 
it was wrong to steal. So far as the required instruc- 
tions of the college went, stealing was one of the virtues 
of cherubim and seraphim. What should we have said 
in reply? No one told me; and to this hour I think 
that, unless some definite instruction is given in morals, 
a school or a college is deficient in what is called its 
curriculum. 

Now, let me give four examples which have occurred 
to me within a year past. 

One. I find that one of my neighbors has actually 
cut down his little orchard of pear-trees because it is 
such a nuisance to have the boys of Roxbury come in 
in the autumn to steal his pears. 

Two. I know another man in the same town who 
has taken down his little greenhouse because it is such 
a nuisance to have the boys of the neighborhood throw 
stones for the fun of breaking the glass. 

Three. I passed through Providence Street yesterday 
to see that nine out of ten of the panes of glass in the 
Providence Station had been broken evidently by stones 
thrown in from the outside. There are no occupants, 
and the passers-by had enjoyed the fun of the thing. 

Four. It seldom happens to me, when I am enjoy- 
ing the people’s picture gallery,—that is to say, the 
elegant posters which are placed upon screens erected 
for the purpose,—that I do not find that the boys or 
girls of the neighborhood have disfigured the pictures, 
perhaps destroyed them,—quite to the extent of their 
ability. 

Here are four concrete examples of sins with an ‘‘s’”’ 
at both ends of the word. Has nobody anywhere spoken 
to the boys and girls who commit these sins in such wise 
as to show them the injustice, the meanness, the conse- 
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quence of the offence, or that it is an offence? Is there 
a Sunday-school or a grammar school in Boston where 
in the last year anybody has told any child that in de- 
stroying a picture on the wall he has committed a dis- 
tinct sin? Has any one spoken of the wickedness of 
stealing pears? Has any one spoken of the wickedness 
of breaking windows? 

When we idealists speak, as we do so often, about the 
union of moral education with intellectual instruction, 
what we mean is that the children who have been edu- 
cated shall know the difference between right and wrong, 
and not only say, but that they shall also practise what 
they know. Will not such practice or such education 
be more effective in proportion as teachers speak in the 
concrete, or, to take the phrase with which I began, 
speak of sins? I shall be personally much obliged to 
any teachers in any Sunday-school or grammar school 
who in the last six months, has in public instruction, 
alluded to the children to the special sins of stealing 
flowers, stealing pears, breaking windows, or defacing 
pictures, if they will kindly write me of any results which 
they have gained. I once visited a school where some 
of the children seemed to think that I was the author 
of the injunction, ‘‘Do unto others as you would have 
others do unto you.’’ But in fact I have no copyright 
on that injunction. Epwarp E. HALE. 


Dr. Donald. 


I said a few words at our Citizenship Class a week ago 
last Sunday with regard to the respect in which I held 
the late Dr. Donald. They were sufficiently reported in 
one of the Boston newspapers with a single error which 
I have corrected below. I think no man in Boston had 
a higher regard for Dr. Donald than I had. 


Rey. Edward Everett Hale, D.D., who was one of those 
especially invited to attend the memorial service to the 
late Rev. Dr. Donald at Trinity, spoke of him in the 
course of his address to the good Citizenship Class in the 
vestry of the South Congregational Church. Said Dr. 
Hale: ‘‘Dr. Donald was a man whom I loved. And I 
want here to say what has not been adequately said any- 
where, that Dr. Donald’s knowledge of the needs of this 
great city was remarkable, and that I knew no man 
whose work here was more entirely in the Christian 
spirit. In the task he had to do he was entirely de- 
voted to bringing in the kingdom of God. I was always 
glad to get his advice. I loved him personally, and I 
was very glad to be asked to be present at the memorial 
services.”’ 


Prayer. 


Thou divine Life, the setting of our own, pressing upon 
us on every side with ideals hallowed by sincere souls in 
all time, we would be quickened by thy fellowship. Rev- 
erently and lovingly would we yield ourselves to each 
suggestion of noble resolve, to every whisper of hope for 
a better life, to all the silent ministries that are urging us 
every day to fashion from our opportunities some more 
courageous and more helpful career. While doing our 
best in honest thought and loyal life, may we walk rev- 
erently and humbly in the presence of wide reaches of 
duty not yet compassed and of a nobleness of life still 
unattained, meeting each morning with new resolve, 
and finding each evening a larger hope and deeper peace! 
Amen.—G. R. Freeman, 
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THE SUPREMACY OF Jesus. By Joseph 
Henry Crooker. Boston: American Uni- 
tarian Association, 80 cents net.—This 
volume opens with a chapter on ‘‘The His- 
toric Position of Jesus.” It sketches his 
relation with political movements, with lit- 
erature, art, philosophy: it compares his 
influence with that of other leaders, Socrates, 
Buddha, Confucius, Mohammed, and con- 
cludes that in the broad field of history 
Jesus is the unapproachable figure. The 
explanation of this the author finds in Jesus’ 
personality, not in what he taught, but 
in what he was. This chapter is brief, but 
its sweep is large and its utterance is strong. 
But this position of Jesus is entirely consist- 
ent with the old view of him drawn from the 
old reading of the Gospels; and Mr. Crooker, 
as we know, is a reader of these latter days. 
The question presses, Does the gospel of 
more modern and elastic interpretation 
yield a Jesus to whom this position can be 
given? In his second chapter, ‘Jesus and 
Gospel Criticism,” Mr. Crooker frankly meets 
this question. He briefly but carefully 
summarizes the more significant results 
of modern criticism, and finds that, while 
certain lineaments of the gospel figure are 
changed, the essential greatness and win- 
ning beauty abide This is the longest, 
the most learned, and probably, on the 
Whole, the most important chapter in the 
volume. This chapter is followed by one 
on “A New Appreciation of Jesus.” It is 
a drawing toward the historical Jesus as 
distinguished from the theological Jesus,— 
a cleaving to the leader whom our hearts 
spontaneously recognize, not the one the 
creeds set before us; to the man that saves, 
not to the official saviour. These three 
chapters yield the substance of the volume. 
The remaining two, on ‘“The Master of the 
Inner Life’ and ‘“The Authority of Jesus,” 
stimulating and suggestive in themselves, 
yet follow but as corollaries to these. Weare 
glad to have met this volume, and we make 
our acknowledgments both to the author 
and the publishers for the pleasure and the 
profit of its pages. Mr. Crooker has a virile 
intellect which he has enriched by copious 
reading: if a trifle polemical, he is unfailingly 
candid; if now and then perfervid, he is 
absolutely never dull. On one aspect of 
the volume we are mildly critical: we wish 
there were more of it. The subjects it tra- 
verses are large, and the treatment here 
offered would bear considerable expansion. 
It is intended, to be sure, not for the scholar, 
but for the average reader; yet the intel- 
lectual hardihood of the average reader is 
certainly equal to more than these 155 
loose pages. But it is a profitable volume, 
profitable for knowledge, for suggestion, 
for spiritual quickening. From first to last 
the reader is honestly and sanely dealt with, 
and ina spirit of discipleship to him to whom 
its pages are devoted. 


More NOTES FROM UNDERLEDGE. By 
William Potts, author of From a New Eng- 
land Hillside, New York: Dodd, Mead & 
Co.—Either our recollection is at fault 
or this book is a better one than its 
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predecessor, From a New England Hillside, 
and that was very good. The amateur is 
less in evidence: there are more tokens of a 
practised hand. Yet here as there the charm 
inheres in the fact that we have not a liter- 
ary fellow diligently hunting up things to 
write about, but a man actually living a 
country life and enjoying it, and so full of it 
that he overflows in pleasant talk about it. 
This is not to say that the literary touch is 
not often present and felicitous; but what 
we care for most is that we are permitted 
to enter into the enjoyments, humors, fail- 
ures, foibles of the writer’s actual experi- 
ence, to submit ourselves to the contagion 
of his interest in his surroundings, his doings, 
and his friends. Concerning these last there 
are some things that depend somewhat for 
their prosperity on an esoteric point of view, 
and those who contend that the essay must 
not be made the vehicle of veiled confession 
and of private compliment will fancy that 
we have these to excess. For ourselves this 
aspect of the book constitutes one of its 
principal attractions. If the initiated are 
pre-eminently happy, we are sufficiently 
well pleased. It is easy to see on what 
writers Mr. Potts has shaped his ideals of 
method and form. White’s Selborne has 
inspired his interest in small affairs, and 
George William Curtis’s essays are to his 
mind perfection in “the art of putting 
things.”” Underledge is in Farmington, Conn., 
and Mr. Potts has one piece of 44 pages on 
the scenery, history, and habits of that fine 
old town. This is admirable, but sounds a 
different note from that of the other essays 
which are very short. They are at the same 
time very discursive. The titles are in some 
cases ingeniously misleading and there is no 
hint at the beginning where we shall bring 
up. Such simple subjects as ‘‘ Waiting for 
the Rain,” “In the Heart of the Storm,” 
“A Fair Day,” “The Lights in the Valley,” 
yield many pleasant thoughts. Some of the 
quotations have a too familiar face, and 
there is an opposite fault, an off-hand refer- 
ence to matters which Mr. Potts flatters 
himself are his peculiar joy. At one par- 
ticular judgment we must demur with em- 
phasis. It is that Victor Hugo sometimes 
“niggles” his work and Whitman always. 
Never! Is Whitman ever fussy, finicking 
over-careful of details? Whitman and Hugo 
both use ‘‘an overloaded brush,” but that 
is just the opposite of ‘‘niggling,” which 
consists in being meticulously over-nice. 


PoEMS AND TALES OF EDGAR ALLAN Pog. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 6 vols. 
$6.—The most fastidious book-buyer will 
find it difficult to take exception to this 
exquisite edition of Poe’s works. Although 
in form and dress these volumes are exactly 
adapted to holiday uses, some of the tales 
and the illustrations are intended for readers 
with steady nerves, who are not given ‘‘to 
seeing things’ when night falls. If any- 
thing, the pictures carry out the ideas of 
some of the most gruesome tales, with a 
fidelity which is too grotesque and startling. 
Poe wrote some of the most beautiful poems 
and sketches and some of the most frightful 
tales, but always with consummate art. 
Many French critics regard him as the only 
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literary artist that America has yet’ pro- 
duced, and wonder that we do not compre- 
hend the surpassing power and beauty of 
his work, Sherlock Holmes and other mas- 
ters of the detective art in France and Eng- 
land took lessons of Edgar Allan Poe and 
have not surpassed his work. In mechan- 
ical ingenuity and finish he set the pattern 
for a host of imitators. He made certain 
forms of rhyme and rhythm so completely 
his own that they are never used without 
suggesting a comparison with the excellence 
of his work and the comparative excellence 
of the younger poets. Something was lack- 
ing in his best work, but it was not excel- 
lence of external form and finish. Now 
that his place is fixed in literature the de- 
mand for his works is likely to increase 
rather than to diminish with the passing 
years. In this edition certainly the pub- 
lishers, with type, press work, and bind- 
ing, have done their part toward making 
the works of this unfortunate genius acces- 
sible and attractive to the public. 


PILLARS OF THE TEMPLE. By Minot J 
Savage. Boston: American Unitarian As- 
sociation. 90 cents net.—This book has 
an introduction by Robert> Collyer of pe- 
culiar interest. In the years of his Chicago 
ministry he conceived a course of sermons 
on the very subjects treated here, the aim 
of which was to give his hearers a somewhat 
full’ account of their doctrinal attitude. 
He entered it in his note-book, but the time 
for unfolding never seemed to come. The 
Chicago ministry was completed, and seven- 
teen years of the New York pastorate had 
run their course when Mr. Savage joined 
him as his “‘comrade.’”’ Turning over his 
note-book one day, he came upon the entry, 
and the thought flashed upon him that Mr. 
Savage was the man to fulfil the plan. 
Hence the eight discourses gathered here 
on the basal thoughts of the Unitarian 
faith—‘“‘The God We Worship,” “The 
Christ We Love,” “The Heaven We Hope 
For,” ‘The Hell We Fear.’”’ It is not often 
that a noble book can come into being in 
this way. In the literary field to execute 
another’s conception is apt to be a task 
of peculiar difficulty. In this instance, 
however, the success is complete: the exe- 
cution is as fine as the conception is noble. 
Of Mr. Savage’s part it can hardly be worth 
while to tell. For thirty years he has been 
a prominent figure among us, and the long 
catalogue of his book has made us acquainted 
with every characteristic feature of his in- 
tellect. It is enough to say that here is the 
old clearness, the old vigor, the old noble- 
ness. ‘The words are other, but here is the 
familiar music that has laid a spell upon so 
many hearts. The book is most inviting 
to the eye, and with its publication the Uni- 
tarian Association once more lays tribute 
to our gratitude. 


THE ART OF THE LouvRE. By Mary 
Knight Potter. Boston: L. C. Page & Co. 
$2 net.—The Art of the Vatican and The Art 
of the Pitti Palace have already taken their 
places as convenient and helpful guide- 
books for one who wishes to make the most 
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of brief visits to these art galleries. This 
book on the Louvre continues the general 
plan. Extended notice and description is 
given to the greatest works, and the great- 
est masters represented. Many others have 
been treated briefly, and still others have 
been merely mentioned or ignored. In gen- 
eral, carefully recognized authorities have 
been followed, and the book is, in the main, 
a compilation of the opinions of the most 
famous art critics. Yet the writer’s own 
preferences have been duly considered in 
the choice of subjects for comment. After 
the chapters on the history of the Louvre 
and the origin and growth of the picture 
gallery, the different halls and galleries are 
considered in turn. There are fifty full- 
page illustrations which give the book an 
especial holiday value. Judging from the 
popularity of the previous numbers of the 
series, a large sale is to be expected for it. 


‘Dumas’ Paris. By Francis Miltoun, Bos- 
ton: L. C. Page & Co. $1.60 net.—It has 
been the joy of many an American traveller 
to try to see London with the eyes of Dickens, 
and a good way to become acquainted with 
the Paris of fifty years ago is to associate 
it with the life and work of a writer who has 
so represented its characteristic features 
as Dumas. Dumas knew Paris intimately,— 
it life, its letters, its hotels and restaurants, 
its theatres, its Salon, and its boulevards. 
He became a part and parcel of it. Mr. 
Miltoun’s study illuminates not only Paris 
itself, but the life of the author. The French 
provinces and Les Pays Etrangers come in 
for notice in the last two chapters. The 
book is illustrated, 


CumpHOOD. By Katharine Pyle. New 
York: E. P. Dutton & Co. $1.25 net.— 
This is one of the best among the many of 
the books made for children. These poems 
and pictures come out of an earnest effort to 
please the children with wholesome senti- 
ment and engaging talk about the things 
most real to them in their little world. The 
various phases of child-life and the changing 
moods of the day are illustrated, each with 
a poem and a picture. Miss Stilwell’s illus- 
_ trations fit the text. 


THE Hoty Gram. By Alfred Tennyson. 
Boston: H. M. Caldwell Company.—This 
is a beautifully printed book, handy size, 
in blue and gold, with flexible covers. This 
one of the poet’s masterpieces, thus daintily 
arrayed, suggests the holiday season. 


Books for Boys. 


Testing Sidney Dean, by Ida T. Thurston, 
is unusual among books for boys, because 
the young hero, as plucky as if he wore 
armor and made his way by the sword, sees 
the honorable possibilities in all work faith- 
fully done, and puts as much energy and 
enthusiasm into the grocery business as 
ordinary heroes do into the business of fight- 
ing. Nor are the incidents less stirring or 
the dangers less menacing. The story is 
well written, the lesson indirectly taught 
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Three Interesting New Books 


John Gilley 


MaInE FARMER 
AND FISHERMAN 


By CHARLES W. ELIOT 


The brief but true story 
of a typical character of 
the Maine coast in whose 
simple though dignified life 
is found that type of hardy 
character in which lies the 
best hopes of the race. 


16mo. 72 pp. 6ocents xet; T2mo. 


66 cents by mail. 


The Touch 
of Nature 


“LITTLE TALES OF 
GREAT PEOPLES” 


By AUGUSTUS M. LORD 


A delightful book for 
young or old, containing 
one folk-tale for each great 
nation, characteristic of its 
people. 4o text-illustrations. 


I52pp. $1.00 net; 
$1.10 by mail. 


Dillars of the | 
Temple 


THE FOUNDATION 
TRUTHS OF RELIGION 


By MINOT J. SAVAGE 


A book of strong, ra- 
tional religious conceptions 
which devoutly concern the 
development of the higher 
life. 


I12mo. 226 pp. gocents wet; 
$1.00 by mail. 


The Works of William Ellery Channing 


With Critical and Biographical Introduction by JOHN W. CHADWICK 


6 vols., boxed. Completely indexed. 


400 pp. (approx.) per vol. 
cloth; $15.00 et per set in imported hand-tooled morocco. 


$5.00 et per set in 
Delivery go cents additional. 


A reprint of the original edition of Channing’s works, noteworthy as having been pre- 


pared under the direct supervision of the author himself. 
and suitable in every way as a Christmas gift. 


Issued in very attractive style, 


Order from your bookseller or the publishers 


AMERICAN UNITARIAN 


25 Beacon Street 


is admirable, and Sidney himself wins in- 
terest and thorough liking. (The Pilgrim 
Press, $1.50.) 

Equally modern in its atmosphere and 
setting is the new book by Howard R. Garis, 
entitled The White Crystals, in which salt 
mining plays an important part. The de- 
vice of some sharp prospectors to obtain 
land of whieh the value is unknown to the 
farmer who holds it gives a chance for two 
bright boys to show what they are good for 
in a case of emergency. An adventure with 
a wildcat, fishing experiences, and a thrilling 
race with double-runners are incidents of 
the story. It is one of the Little, Brown & 
Co.’s publications, and is brought out in the 
attractive form characteristic of their books, 
($1.50.) 

A stirring story of events in the early 
part of the nineteen hundreds is Nelson’s 
Yankee Boy, in which F. H. Costello tells 
of the adventures of a Maine boy, impressed 
ona British ship and later made cabin-boy 
on board of Nelson’s flag-ship. The fight 
of Trafalgar and the death of Nelson thus 
come within the range of his experience, 
and a shipwreck before he has the chance 
to return home by no means exhausts the 
list of exciting events. As a soldier under 
the stars and stripes in 1812 the Yankee 
boy pays off old scores for other impressed 
sailors. (Henry Holt & Co., $1.50.) 

We must go back still a hundred years 
farther to reach the time of the story of 
Kibun Daizin, translated from the Japanese 
of one of Japan’s most popular novelists, 
Gensai Murai. This is the story that has 
attracted attention while running serially 
in St. Nicholas. The occasions that draw 
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out the young hero’s courage and shrewd- 
ness are naturally quite different from those 
familiar in Occidental tales, and it is inter- 
esting to see things from another point of 
view. Bunkichi first gains reputation from 
the killing of a great shark, and with that 
as a starting-point advances until he be- 
comes the merchant prince known through 
all Japan. ‘The story is translated by Masao 
Yoshida, and the Century Company have 
given it illustrations by George Varian. 
($1.25.) 

From Japan to China is a natural transi- 
tion, and Kirk Munroe’s story of The Blue 
Dragon (Harper & Brothers, $1.25) answers 
a boy’s requirements for unusual adventure, 
with a spirited hero to master circumstances. 
Indeed, there are two heroes, one a Chinese 
lad educated in America, who lays down 
his life in the successful attempt to take to 
the American legation in Pekin the first 
news of the approach of the relieving army, 
and an American boy who does something 
equally heroic, which we will leave the reader 
to find out. Mr. Munroe has long been a 
favorite writer for boys,.and his new book 
is marked by the same general character- 
istics that made the earlier ones popular. 

Edward Stratemeyer continues his Co- 
lonial Series with a volume called On the 
Trail of Pontiac, published by Lee & Shep- 
ard. ($1.25.) The plot turns on the es- 
tablishing of a trading-post on the Ohio 
River soon after the conclusion of the war 
with France. Hunters, trappers, and traders 
take part in the story, and a buffalo hunt is 
one of the exciting episodes. The time, 
as the title indicates, is set in the days when 
a keen spirit of rivalry between the English, 
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French, and Indians on the frontier made 
things lively. Mr. Stratemeyer has writ- 
ten no better book than this, and there are 
indications that he is trying for a higher 
rank as a writer of juvenile fiction than his 
early productions warranted, however popu- 
lar they were. 


Books for Girls. 


Lee & Shepard present an attractive list 
of books for girls. Amanda M. Douglas 
continues, in Helen Grant's Friends ($1.25), 
the story begun in an earlier volume, though 
each is also complete in itself. Helen is a 
frank, independent girl, able to think and 
quick to feel, who sacrifices her own hopes 
for duty’s sake. At the end she is left with 
college ahead of her, and yet with a devel- 
oped character that fits her to make the 
most of her opportunities. Miss Douglas 
has been a favorite writer for young girls 
for two generations. 

Another girl who longs for college and 
even wins a scholarship is Amy Barnard, 
the charming heroine of Evelyn Raymond’s 
An Honor Girl; but Amy too puts her de- 
sires second and chooses to matriculate in 
the college of life, since even Wellesley is 
not worth having at the cost of lowering 
her ideals and renouncing home duties. 
Prof. Poverty and Prof. Cheerfulness work 
together to develop her, and in the work 
she accomplishes for her wayward brother 
and her parents she has her reward. ($1.25.) 

Cally Ryland writes with animation of 
The Taming of Betty, who is a high-spirited, 
warm-hearted, wilful little girl whom every- 
body ought to like, but who is misunder- 
stood by her father, neglected by her mother, 
and persecuted by a teacher, until a severe 
illness and the betrayal in delirium of Betty’s 
earnest desire to win her father’s love and 
to have a share in the home life alters things 
for the better. Betty is tamed by love and 
appreciation, not by sternness. The grave 
faults in a plot of this sort are obvious, and 
the pathos is occasionally exaggerated; 
but Betty is a lovable little creature after 
all. Her ingenuity in devising mischief 
while at boarding-school is accounted for 
by her desire to be expelled and sent to her 
beloved home. ($1.) 

In The Making of Meenze ($1) Edith L. 
Gilbert attempts a harder task,—that of 
making a heroine out of a rough and ill- 
trained nursemaid, a homeless waif until 
rescued by charity. Meenie’s love for her 
small charges, her affection for a young lady 
who knows the redeeming power of tact and 
kindness, and association with “the frolic- 
some four’? who may be remembered from 
a last year’s story, work wonders in the way 
of promise at least. Perhaps the fulfil- 
ment is to come in a later volume, for Meenie 
has in her the making of a remarkable 
woman. The story is told with sympathy 
and humor. 

One of the best of the fall stories is The 
Children on the Top Floor, by Nina Rhoades 
($1); for it has not also charming, well- 
bred children in it, but a plot which makes 
it more than a succession of incidents. An 
English lord and various revelations which 
follow his visit to America contribute a 
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fairy-story element to the delightful hap- 
penings. Miss Rhoades is one of the most 
natural of story-tellers, and her children 
are the real thing. 

In the same class are the Randy books 
by Amy Brooks, which now reach, in Randy’s 
Good Times ($1), the fifth volume of the 
series. The frontispiece shows Randy as 
a slim, graceful girl of eighteen; but she 
keeps the lovable, merry nature that made 
her interesting as a little girl heroine. The 
story ends with a Lady or the Tiger ques- 
tion, but the answer is to come later. By the 
same writer, but intended for younger chil- 
dren, is Dorothy Dainty at School, also one 
of a favorite series. Not less interesting 
than the fortunate Dorothy is her friend 
Nancy, kidnapped and made to dance in 
a variety theatre. This volume sees her 
rescued and happy once more, and her ad- 
ventures furnish an effective contrast to 
Dorothy’s own experiences. ($1.) 

Many readers will remember little "Betty 
Blew (Betty seems to be the name of the 
year) and her thrilling experiences when 
she removed with her family from Dorches- 
ter, Mass., to a home on the Ashley River 
above Charleston, S.C. A Lass of Dorchester 
($1.25) continues the narrative. The scene 
is still the province of Carolina, and the time 
is 1702. Unfriendly Indians and an under- 
handed business rival of Betty’s father bring 
much trouble on the family. But Betty’s 
heroism in finding means to escape the former 
leads to a discovery that also overthrows 
the schemes of the latter, and the story runs 
on to a dramatic and happy conclusion. 
Annie M. Barnes is the author, and she 
sends out a second book this autumn, in- 
tended for young people of either sex; for, 
although the leading character is a girl of 
eighteen, two boys, somewhat younger, 
take an important part in the story. It is 
called The Laurel Token ($1.25), and is a 
colonial story of the Yamassee uprising,— 
a war which lasted ten months and in which 
more than four hundred white settlers were 
slain. One exciting event follows another, 
and a sprig of laurel figures in the develop- 
ment of the plot. 


Miscellaneous. 


The price of John Gilley is 60 cents net, 
and not 50 cents, as was stated in connection 
with the review of the book in the issue of 
November 17. 


Dana Estes & Co. send out the twenty- 
seventh annual bound volume of Chatterbox, 
familiar both inside and out. It contains 
six full-page colored plates, besides more 
than two hundred other illustrations and 
the usual miscellany of serials, short stories, 
sketches, and poems. It includes consider- 
able information on travel, exploration, and 
natural history. It is a storehouse of an- 
ecdotes, many of them old, but perhaps all 
the better on that account. 


Living Largely, extracts from the writ- 
ings of Charles Gordon Ames, selected and 
arranged by James H. West Company, is 
a book which ought to have a large sale 
in these weeks before Christmas. As one 
enthusiastic admirer said recently, “Every 
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reader of the Register ought to buy the book 
so as to start off the new year with it, be- 
sides giving it for Christmas to every friend 
of good things.” Made up as it is of ex- 
tracts from sermons preached by Dr. Ames 
in the Church of the Disciples, it gives his 
cheery philosophy, his childlike trust, and 
his brotherly reaching out to others in such 
a form as to be a daily help throughout the 
year. A good picture of Mr. Ames is the 


Obscure verses and 
difficult phrases are 
made clear, and the 
precise thought of the 
writers rendered plain. 


The American 
Standard 


Revised Bible 


‘sThe best translation of 
the Bible ever published in 
the English language.” 


Over °> styles. ‘his is the only edition au- 
thorized by «he American Revision Committee, 
and their endorsemcat is on back of title-page. 
Ask for Standard Ldition, 35c. to $12. 


Sold by all booksellers. Catalogue and specimen 
pages sent free. Address 


Thomas Nelson & Sons 
Publishers 
87 E. 18th Street, New York 


THE LATEST AND BEST 


A Dictionary 
of the Bible 


Edited by 


James Hastings, D.D. 
Now Complete, IN FIVE VOLS. 


including the 


EXTRA VOLUME, Just Published 


This great work, now completed, is 
@ masterpiece of biblical 
literature.—Congregationalist. 


Easy Terms of Payment 


Specimen pecs and full descriptive cir- 
cular sent free on request. If you already 
have the first four volumes send for a cir- 
cular of the Extra VoLuME. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SORS 


153-157 Fifth Ave.,NEW YORK 


New Holiday Gift Book. 


“LANCASTER ON THE NASHUA.” 
Picturesque and Historical. 
Price, leather, full gilt, $3. Cloth, $2. 

More than 60 full page views of garrison sites, ancient 
landmarks, scenery, etc., in the beautiful and historic old 
town of Lancaster, Massachusetts, accompanied by care- 
fully prepared historical notes. Will be issued about 
Dec. 10. Edition limited. Send for list of illustrations to 


M. A.TOLMAN, Publisher, West St., Leominster, Mass. 


SERMONS OF REV. J. T. SUNDERLAND. 
Send 2-cent stamp for sample copy to D. J. Hows, 
xo Czar St., Toronto, Can. 
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frontispiece for the book, and is iio less 
cheering than the selections themselves. 
The selections have been made with loving 
care, and show unity of thought and 
variety of application. It is the fatherhood 
of God and the brotherhood of man upon 
which the preacher dwells, and we hope 
that his words may reach out and touch 
many hearts with their encouragement in 
things of the spirit. 


The Magazines. 


The November and December numbers 
of the Delineator indicate the breadth and 
importance of the position which this maga- 
zine aims to fill. Many good writers are 
represented in the former, while the feature 
for December is Mr. Le Gallienne’s render- 
ing of the Wagner love-songs, put into a 
setting worthy of their beauty, and beauti- 
fully illustrated in colors by J. C. Leyen- 
decker. This is one of the most important 
numbers yet issued, containing as it does, 
besides the regular departments of the maga- 

_zine and special articles on topics interest- 
ing to women, short stories by F. Hopkinson 
Smith, Robert Grant, Alice Brown, Julia 
Magruder, and Elmore Elliott Peake. 


Literary Notes. 


The December issue of Everybody's Maga- 
zine will certainly attract attention, not only 
because of the sensational interest of its 
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instalment of Thomas W. Lawson’s “Fren- 
zied Finance,” but through the distinction 
of its general contents. There are stories— 
and good ones, too—by Booth Tarkington, 
O. Henry, Elizabeth Jordan, Lindsay Deni- 
son, Inez Haynes Gillmore, and. Hall Caine. 
Henry van Dyke contributes “Is the World 
Growing Better?’—an article especially 
appropriate to the season of ‘‘Peace and 
Good Will,” in which he discusses the de- 
velopment of kindliness into a world virtue 
and the gradual elimination of cruelty. 
Another clever feature is Theodore Waters’s 
investigation of the beggars of New York, 
in which he starts out to solve the problem, 
“Should we give alms to the indigent who 
solicit in the street?’ One conclusion in- 
evitable from his research is that no deserv- 
ing man need starve nor be without a bed 
in the American metropolis, summer or 
winter. 


Books Received. 


From the Poet-lore Co., Boston. 
Fancies and Thoughts in Verse. By Augustus George 
Heaton. $1.50. 
trom Richard G. Badger, Boston. 
The Story of a Mission Indian, By Kathryn Wallace. $1. 
Parsifal. An English Text for the Score. By George 
Turner Phelps. __50 cents net. 
A Garden with House Attached. By Sarah Warner 
Brooks. $1.50. 
_ From Little, Brown & Co., Boston. 
Prayers in the Senate of the United States, 1904. By 
Edward E, Hale. 
From Ginn & Co., Boston. 
Elements of Botany. By Joseph Y, Bergen. 
From Lee & Shepard. Boston 
vee the Mikado’s Flag. By Edward Stratemeyer. 
1.25. 
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From Houghion, Mifflin & Co., Boston. 
Letters of John Ruskin to Charles Eliot Norton. 


$4 net per set. 
By K. Asakawa. 


‘The Russo-Japanese Conflict. 
Mine and Thine. By Florence Earle Coates. 


2 vols. 


$2 net. 

$1.25 net. 
; Krom Small, Maynard & Co., Boston. 

Wit and Humor of Well-known Quotations. Edited by 


og Py on Ht 

ighteen Miles from Home. By William T. Hodge. 

The Lover’s Rubatyat. Edited by Jessie B. Rittenh 

Walt Whitman. By Isaac Hull Bia rie Leek 

From James H. West Co., Boston. 

New Tables of Stone and Other Recaan By Henry M 

Simmons. $1.50. Y 
From Whitcomb & Barrows, Boston. 

ey omen who Spends. By Bertha June Richardson. 
1 net. 
x : From Charles Scribner's Sons, New Yor’ 

‘ye Kurokiin Manchuria. By Frederick Palmer, $1.50. 
net. 

The Temper of the Seventeenth Century in Engli iter- 
ature. By Barrett Wendell. $76 eh pg he 


From American Tract Society, New York. 
Nameless Women of the Bible. By Therort Bigwiil 


cents, the 


From Henry Holt & Co., New York, 
gee and Parents. By Ella Calista Wilson. $1.25 
net. 


From the John C. Winston Co., Philadelphi. 
Social Law in the Spirituat World. By Rates Mt. Tes 
$1.25 net. ; 
From the Government Printing O, Washi: 
Bulletin of the Bureau ot Labor, crest ore 


Music Received. 


_From Oliver Ditson Company, Boston, 
Love Lives Forever. Song for medium voice. 
He teerelae: 
a Danseuse. Fcr piano, By E. P. Strasenburg. 
Childhood Days. Five Piano Pieces in ase Gratien: 


By 


By Max Zach. March; D hale y 1 
Song; Minuet. ance; Fairy Tale; Boating 
Immanuel. Sacred duet for soprano and alto, By P. A 
Schnecker. ae 


To the Evening Star. By Richard Wagner, Easy trans- 
cription for violin and piano by Benjamin Cutter. 

The Silver Nymph. For the piano. By Carl Heins. 

The Forest Cuckoo. Forthe piano. By Géza Horvath. 

Parsifal. By Richard Wagner. For piano solo. Ar- 

Bisa ip Leis Singers ; 
arsifal and the Flower Maidens; Good Friday S ; 
Transformation, and Closing Scene. teed ee 
F Amfortas’ Lament. For piano, four hand. Ar- 
ranged by Engelbert Humperdinck. The Sacred Relics ; 

Sites oe cot peat! ; 
andolin Orchestra Music. March from Sui 
Lachner. Arranged by H. F. Odell. a9 ga 
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The Vambery Autobiography 


The Story of My Struggles 


The memoirs of Arminius Vambéry, C. V. O., Professor of Oriental Languages in 


the University of Budapest. 


With illustrations. 


2 volumes, 8vo0, cloth, $5.00 net. 


BE this book Professor Vambéry, than whom no Hungarian is better known to the English-speaking world, gives a full and detailed account of his career. 


indeed, an extraordinarily romantic one. 

life was a constant struggle against starvation. 
most famous feat was his great journey through Centra 
him, would have tors him to pieces. He visited Bokhara, 
Few men have 


has conferred upon him the Victorian Order, 


William Shakespeare: His Family and Friends 
By the Late CHARLES I. ELTON 


With a Memoir of the Author by ANDrEw Lana. 8vo, $4.00 net. 


“He has treated Shakespeare from the antiquarian and legal dies of view, witha 
wealth of erudition and illustration in his own particular field w 


paralleled elsewhere.” — V.¥. Lvening Post. 


A History of South America, 


By CHARLES EDMOND AKERS 


With Maps, Portraits, and other Illustrations, 8vo, $6.00 net. 


“ At last we have the pleasure of meeting an intelligent book on that blindest of all 
i .. It will make the reader understand what is going on.””— 


2 os oa America. . 


Inner Jerusalem 


By A. GOODRICH FREER 


Author of “‘ Outer Isles.” 


religious standpoint. 


races, its inner life, Jewish, Moslem, and 


have enabled her to utilize to 


E. P. DUTTON 


e utmost. 


& 


Asia. 


been so closely connected with leading men, and women as : | 
Shahs of Persia is as much a matter of notoriety as the high respect in which he was held by the late Queen Victoria, a respect which is fully shared by her son, 


Illustrated, 8vo, $3 oo net. 


Miss Goodrich Freer writes of Jerusalem rather from the historical than the 

She describes the eroenlent of to-day, its various creeds and 

christian, all of which she has had unusual 

opportunities for observing during a long residence in the Holy City, devoted entirely 

to the study of its life in omer. aspect, Opportunities which her linguistic attainments 
t 
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has Vambéry. 


-00 net 
ich can scarcely be 


most satisfying nature. 
Tribune. 


1854-1904 


with the Dean of 


original drawing. 


West 


“With his whole soul the artist has responded to the a 
ancient tower and oriel, of eomsety gateway and airy pinnacle. a 
ean i 


Fatherless, lame, and almost penniless, he was compelled, when a mere child, to shift for himself. and His life has been, 
Yet by the time he had reached his twentieth year he had become one of the most accomplished Hogurstate Base of eighteen his 
For this he adopted the dress of a Dervish, and travelled to Khiva with a herd of fanatics 

Samarkand, and all the Oxus country in complete safety. _ i" 
His personal friendship for the last three Sultans of Turk 


rope. Vambéry’s 
who, had they discovered 


ey and the last t 
King Edward, wis 


Cambridge and Its Story 
By CHARLES WILLIAM STUBBS, D.D., Dean of Ely 


With 24 Lithographs and other Illustrations. By Hersert RAILTon 


4to, cloth, 


Ppealing loveliness of 
nd the results are of the 
and scholarly,”—W, V 


Stubbs’ recital is careful 


Uniform with the above 


Oxford and Its Story 


By CECIL HEADLAM, M.A. 
With 24 Tinted Lithographs and other D i 
Ely’s ‘ Cambridge,” mato, $3. 
This beautiful volume is as valuable for th / ; ‘ P 
illustrations, which are drawn on etoneiby the artist Kienecle eto s beautiful 


by Hersert Ratton. 


4to, $8.00 net. Uniforn 


ng the effect of an 


Studies in Prose and Verse 
By ARTHUR SYMONS 


With Portraits in Photogravure. 


8vo, $2.50 net. 


ESSAYS ON CONTEMPORARY WRITERS 


By one of the ablest of the modern critics, 


23d St., New York 
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The Dome. 
The Mothers’ Strike. 


Such a dream I had! So dreadful 
That I never heard the like; 

For I dreamt that on a sudden 
The mammas agreed to strike. 


‘Weare tired,’’ I heard them murmur, 
“Tired of working night and day, 

And not always hearing ‘Thank you!’ 
Such long hours and such poor pay!” 


So they would not mend the jackets 
Nor the holes in stockings small, 

No one ran to kiss the bruises 
When poor Tommy caught a fall. 


No one bound up wounded fingers, 
No one glued the broken toys, 
No one answered all the questions 

Of the eager little boys. 


No one tied the litle bonnets, 
No one brushed the little curls, 
No one basted dolly dresses 
For the busy little girls. 


No one heard their little troubles, 
No one held them on her lap, 

No one sewed on truant buttons, 
No one hunted Johnny’s cap. 


And there were no bedtime stories, 
“And no loving hands to tuck 

Blankets soft round little sleepers ; 
For their mothers all had struck, 


Oh, so lonesome and so dreadful 
And so queer it all did seem! 
Aren’t you glad, dear little children, 
It was nothing but a dream? 
—Elizabeth H, Thomas, in Vouth’s Companion. 


Ted’s Strike. 


Ted’s father was a large employer of labor, 
and one of his laborers was Ted himself. 
Ted was out of bed at 6.45 sharp every morn- 
ing, and shined his father’s shoes before 
breakfast. No bootblack ever coaxed a 
better gloss from leather than Ted did. 
Usually there was but one pair of shoes; 
but sometimes, when his father had been 
out the night before, there were two. But, 
one pair or two, Ted had done his work 
cheerfully for almost six months, and at 
the end of each month his father gave him 
a crisp dollar bill. ‘ 

Then came the strike at the factory; and, 
though it was his father who told Ted all 
about it, Ted did not feel as though the 
men were very wrong. For Mr. Martin 
was a man who could see two sides to any 
question, even though he believed in only 
one, But the strike set Ted thinking, and 
it hardly ended when Mr Martin had an- 
other strike, Ted’s strike, on his hands. 

“Papa,” said Ted at the dinner table, 
“I’m going to strike. I black about forty 
pairs of your shoes every month. At five 
cents a pair that ought to be two dollars, 
I think you ought to pay me more than just 
the one dollar.” 

Now Mr. Martin did not know, but he 
thought he had guessed, what Ted wanted 
to do with the money he earned. Still he 
said :— 

“Tf you strike, I’ll have to hire some one 
else. There’s Tom, you know, or your 
friend Billy, and any number of others. 
Better think it over before you strike.” 
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And think it over Ted did. In the even- 
ing, after his father had finished the paper, 
Ted perched himself on the arm of his Morris 
chair. 2 


“Papa, what do the men in the factory 


do when they want to keep other men from 
working in their places?” 

Mr. Martin smiled into the little earnest 
face beside him. 

“That’s the game, is it?’ he said. ‘Well, 
T’'ll tell you. They form a union. All the 
men in the shop belong, and all agree to 
do just what the union tell them todo, So, 
if most of them vote to strike, they strike. 
And, if outsiders come, ‘the walking dele- 


gate,’ as he is called, or others from the 


union, try to persuade these outsiders not 
to take their work. Sometimes they suc- 
ceed, sometimes they don’t.” 
“T think ’ll form a union, papa,” said Ted. 
Ted was serious about it. 
as if he wanted the money for himself. 


on the grass under the trees in the garden. 
“March, April, May, June, July, August,” 


he muttered to himself, counting on his 


fingers, ‘‘that’s six; and September, October, 
November, that’s only nine dollars, and 
I’ve got to have ten. 
December is’’— 

“Hullo, Ted!’ A 
rang out from the gate. 
think that such a cheery voice came from 
a little one-legged cripple hobbling up the 
walk. His crutch was merely a pole with 
a rest for the arm, and the pole was too short 
at that. Under the other arm he carried 
a paper. 

“Good luck to-day,’”’ he said as he threw 
himself down beside Ted. ‘‘Sold all my 
papers, and got ten more and sold them, 
and I’ve only this one left, and that’s for 
your folks.” He jumped up again. “I'll 
be back in a jiffy. I'll just deliver it.” 

Billy’s folks were poor, very poor, though 
they had seen better days when his father 
was alive. There was only his mother now, 
and a baby sister. And his mother was not 
well, though she managed to do a little 
sewing and mending each week. But Billy 
was the family’s prop. 

“Tm the family prop, and this is my 
prop,” confided Billy once to Ted, as he 
tapped his crutch. ‘But I wish I had a 
better one, or two. I could get around 
livelier,” 

“Billy,” said Ted, when his friend had 
once more thrown himself down beside him, 
“T’m going to strike on shining papa’s shoes. 
He says he’ll get some one else if I do, and 
I want you to promise me you won’t do it 
for him.” 

“Hope t’ die if I will,” responded Billy, 
with a loyalty the greater because an extra 
dollar a month would have meant much to 
him. ‘But tell me why.” 

So Ted told him, only he didn’t tell him 
what he wanted the money for. 

“And V’ll bet there won’t be a newsie 
or a bootblack in the town’ll do it for him 
either. I'll see to ’em.” Billy was sure of 
his ground, for all the newsboys and_boot- 
blacks were intensely loyal to the little 
cripple; and they knew Billy’s loyalty to 


cheery boy’s voice 


It wasn’t 
He 
had his spending money besides what he 
earned. The next afternoon he was lying 


And the second of 


You would never 
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Ted began at the time Ted saved Billy’s 
life when Billy had slipped and fallen at 
the depot one day in front of an incoming 
train. 

Next Ted had to talk with his older brother 
Tom. But Tom didn’t want the extra money, 
or didn’t want it badly enough to get out of 
bed so early every morning; and so his loy- 
alty to the ‘‘union” was easily secured. 

That evening again Ted perched himself 
on the arm of his father’s chair, and said :— 

“Papa, I’ve made up my mind to strike. 
Day after to-morrow’s the 1st of Septem- 
bre. I’ll shine your shoes until then, but 
then I’ll strike unless you pay me more,” 

“All right, my boy,” said Mr. Martin. 
“We'll fight it out on this line if it takes 
all—winter. Only no violence, you know, 
Ted,” he added, with a quizzical little 
twinkle in his eyes. 

On the 1st of September, for the first 
time in six months, Ted enjoyed the luxury 
of sleeping until the rising bell. But when 
he came downstairs it seemed as though 
a little dagger wemt into his heart. Before 
his father’s door stood a pair of shoes freshly 
and brilliantly shined. He caught his 
breath and grit his teeth hard, but said noth- 
ing, though all day long he wondered who 
had done it. He knew it wasn’t Tom, and 
he was most as equally positive it wasn’t 
Billy. Well, he’d find out. 

The following morning he was out of bed 
at the old hour 6.45; but, early as he was, 
there again stood his father’s shoes with 
a perfect shine. The morning after, he was 
up and dressed by half-past six; and down 
on the back porch he found Sam Lawson 
just putting the last polishing stroke on 
the last one of two pairs of shoes. Sam was 
jack-of-all-trades of the town. 

“Sam, it’s you!” exclaimed Ted. 

“It suttinly is me, Ted. Who’d yoh 
think it was?” 

“Oh, Sam, did papa tell you?” 

“Tell me? Tol’ me he wanted me to 
shine his boots for him. ‘That’s all.” 

“He didn’t tell you I was on a strike? 
And say, Sam, I suppose you’re a ‘scab.’” 
Ted smiled as he said that; but straightway 
his seriousness returned to him, and, under 
promise of great secrecy, he told Sam all. 

“T’ll nevah shine anothah shoe foh him, 
lad,” said Sam, when Ted had finished. 
“Tl tell him so.” 

But Sam forgot to tell Mr. Martin; and, 
of the two pairs of shoes placed outside his 
door that night, not a shoe in the morning 
had been shined. Breakfast was late, too, 
and Mr. Martin boarded the train for the 
city wearing a pair of unpolished shoes. 
But at breakfast he had said to Ted:— 

“TJ wish you’d see Sam Lawson to-day, 
and ask why he didn’t shine my shoes this 
morning.” 

“T’ve already seen him, papa,” said Ted. 
“T was a ‘walking delegate.’”’ 

Mr. Martin hurriedly drank a swallow 
of water, and then coughed and coughed 
until his face got very red. But his eyes 
were shining, and if you could have seen 
deep down into his heart you would have 
known that he felt quite otherwise than 
displeased. 

The next morning again the shoes were 
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unshined. Mr. Martin did not even put 
them before his door. He had seen Billy, 
but Billy’s reply had been instantaneous. 
“Sorry, sir, but I can’t do it for you. Ted 
tells me he’s on strike.” He had seen a 
number of the other newsboys and _ hoot- 
blacks around the station, but the reply 
of all was the same, they couldn’t do it. 
That morning breakfast was in time, and 
he had ten minutes to spare at the depot. 

“Shine,” he said to the first bootblack 
he saw. 

“Can't, sir,” replied the little fellow hur- 
rying off to shout his “Shine yer shoes, 
sir?” to the other men rapidly gathering 
for the other train. Five minutes Mr. 
Martin spent vainly trying to get a shine. 
Even Boston, the negro with the blue coat 
and brass buttons and the stand in the sta- 
tion, refused to serve him. Then Mr. 
Martin gave it up, and got his shine in the 
city. 

All ways and means were not exhausted 
yet, however. There was an Italian boot- 
black ‘‘parlor” between Mr. Martin’s house 
and the station, and the following morning 
Mr. Martin stopped there. Others were 
ahead of him, and he had to wait his turn. 
And, when at last his shoes were shined, 
he ran for the station, only to see his train 
disappearing down the track. A twenty- 
minute wait, and the trip to the city in a 
“local,” were the straws that broke in this 
case the strike. 

“Ted,” said his father that night, “‘let’s 
arbitrate.” 

“All right, papa,” responded Ted, glee- 
fully; ‘“‘and mamma will be the arbitrator.” 

Now Mrs. Martin was already Ted’s ally, 
and Mr. Martin knew it. But he only said: 
“All right, Ted. Tell her your case.” 

Ted told it; but, when it was Mr. Martin’s 
turn, he said: ‘‘Well, mamma, what’s it 
going tobe? The boy told it right, I guess.”’ 

Mrs. Martin looked very thoughtful. ‘I 
think you’ll have to compromise,”’ she said. 
“Ted is to have a dollar and a half instead 
of a dollar, but nothing extra for extra pairs 
of shoes.” 

And Ted was so happy that when he 
kissed them good-night he whispered into 
their ears, ““You are the best papa and the 
best mamma that ever was.’”’ When he 
snuggled into bed, he remained awake long 
enough to count on his fingers again: ‘‘ March, 
April, May, June, July, August,—that’s six; 
and September, October, and November, 
that’s four and half, and—oh, I can do it!” 

Billy’s birthday was on the second of De- 
cember, and the day was Saturday. When 
Mr. Martin came home from the city the 
evening of the second, he noticed that a pair 
of crutches that had long hung in the window 
of the drug store had disappeared. He had 
almost forgotten Ted’s strike, but now he 
remembered. As he sat in church the fol- 
lowing morning, Ted beside him, just be- 
fore the service began, Billy and his mother 
walked up the aisle, Billy proud with his 
new crutches, his face shining, but he could 
not catch Ted’s eye. Mr. Martin’s eyes were 
a little moist, and his voice a little husky, 
as he put his arm around Ted and whispered, 
“I wish all strikes were like yours, my boy.” 


Religious Intelligencer. 


When Harry was a Girl. 


Mamma Marvin was in lots of trouble that 
morning, for a telegram had come saying 
that grandma had broken her arm and 
wanted her daughter right away. Of course 
the baby had to go with her, but it was out 
of the question to take the twins and Harry 
and Maud. If poor grandma was suffering, 
she could not have four lively children in 
her house besides the baby; but what to do 
with the little folk Mrs. Marvin did not 
know. 

“TIL keep them for you,’ said a deep 
voice, and all the children jumped; for they 
were very much afraid of Miss Perkins, who 
had lately moved into the cottage across 
the way. ‘‘Mr. Marvin told me of your 
trouble, and I can stay as well as not.” 

“Oh, thank you, Miss Perkins,’ said 
mamma, much relieved. ‘Children, you 
must all be very good to-day. Take good 
care of’’— 

“Come,” said papa, ‘‘or the train will 
leave us. Miss Perkins will take care of 
the youngsters, and we are ever and ever 
so much obliged to her!’’ 

He hurried Mrs. Marvin to the buggy, and 
the little folk, running about in their night 
clothes, barely got a tiny kiss apiece. Soon 
the cloud of dust following Prince Charlie 
and the buggy disappeared, and four sober 
boys and girls went back into the house. 

“Tl dress you,” said Miss Perkins. And 
the children were too awed to tell that they 
always buttoned each other’s clothes and 
laced their own shoes. ‘‘Come,’’ she said, 
holding up a ruffled gingham dress and some 
little white skirts; but Harry held back. 

“Them ain’t mine,” he stammered. 

“Oh, well, it doesn’t make any difference 
for to-day, Maybe I won’t get them just 
right, but that doesn’t matter,’’ said the 
voice that always frightened the children, 
because it seemed to come clear from Miss 
Perkins’s shoes. 

Presently Harry, with his curls combed 
and a white apron over the gingham dress, 
was eating breakfast with the rest, and they 
were all talking in whispers. ‘‘It’s on ac- 
count of these curls,” said Harry, with tears 
in his eyes. “If mamma would only have 
them cut off, nobody would call me a little 
girl.” 

“Never mind,” said Maud, trying to com- 
fort her brother. ‘‘ We'll play in the orchard 
all day, and nobody will see you.” 

Miss Perkins wondered why the children 
were so quiet and only said, ‘‘Yes, ma’am,” 
and ‘‘No, ma’am,” to everything she said. 
They usually were so jolly and full of play, but 
to-day they played quietly in the orchard. 
Some boys and girls came to see them; 
but Miss Perkins could not find them when 
she looked everywhere, and the visitors had 
to leave without seeing the Marvin children. 
How surprised the good lady would have 
been if she could have peeped behind the 
big brush pile where four little people 
crouched, with poor Harry almost smoth- 
ered in the middle. 

“And were they good children?’’ asked 
mamma when she came back that evening. 

“Yes, indeed,” said Miss Perkins heartily. 
“TI would have thought they were sick they 
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were so quiet; but they ate their dinner and 
supper all right, so I suppose they were only 
homesick for you and Mr, Marvin.” 

“Why, Harry, what are you doing with 
Maud’s dress on?” cried Mrs. Marvin in as- 
tonishment, catching sight of her son shrink- 
ing behind the twins. 

“‘Oh, mamma, please tell her I ain’t a 
girl,” sobbed Harry, running to hide his 
face in his mother’s lap. ‘‘And can’t I have 
these curls cut off?” 

“The first thing in the morning you shall 
go to the barber’s,” said papa, firmly. “I 
have been thinking of it for some time, but 
mamma thought they looked so cunning, 
Don’t cry, dear!”’ 

Miss Perkins looked as if she wanted very 
much to laugh; but she only said, in her big 
tones, “Well, sonny, why didn’t you tell 
me?”—Journal and Messenger. 


Sand Pictures. 


“Tf the augustness would condescend to 
take honorable repose for but a moment, 
until his servant can get her miserable sands, 
she will make for him the sand pictures.” 

That was the way a little Japanese girl 
spoke one day in Kobe to a visitor. An 
English child, even if she could do what this 
little one did, would have said, ‘‘If the gen- 
tleman will be seated, I will get my sands 
in a minute.” 

They speak quaintly in Japan. 

But she brought in a moment three little 
bags filled with sand,—white, blue, and yel- 
low,—and then she led the way into the 
garden. Seating herself, without disarrang- 
ing a single fold of her dainty kimono, she 
scraped a smooth place on the gravel walk 
and poured out the white sand, carefully 
spreading it in a little square. 

Then, taking a handful of the blue sand, 
she let it trickle through her fingers, rapidly 
making a design of a cottage in outline. 
With the yellow sand she made the back- 
ground, and, mixing the yellow and the 
blue, she designed trees of brilliant green. 

She drew yellow windows in the blue cot- 
tage; and made a yellow walk leading up to 
the door. In five minutes she had made 
the most delicate little picture which looked 
like a panel in a Japanese screen. 

Every child in Japan plays this little game 
of making sand pictures, and it is one which 
will give unending entertainment to children 
everywhere. It is easily tried, and some 
beautiful little things can be made by any 
child with a taste for drawing.—Selected, 


HAND 
SAPOLIO 


Is especially valuable during the 
summer season, when outdoor occu- 
pations and sports are most in order. 
GRASS STAINS, MUD STAINS 
aNd CALLOUS SPOTS 
yield to it, and it is particularly 
agreeable when used in the bath 
after violent exercise. 
ALL GROCERS AND DRUGGISTS 
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Elizabeth Hyde Botume. 


(DIED NOV. 11, 1904, AGED EIGHTY-TWO.) 


“Bring lilies with full hands.” 


Last Sunday we met to say farewell to 
one whose life has been connected with 
some of the most wonderful and romantic 
features and incidents of the history of the 
nineteenth century. 

A whole generation has grown up since 
the time of the Civil War, and the events 
of that period, so vivid to those who can 
recall them, are either unknown to many 
of the present day, or sound like ancient 
history. 

It is just forty years this month since 
Elizabeth Botume left Boston to begin her 
work among the newly freed colored people 
of South Carolina. For forty years her life 
has been consecrated, with patience, loyalty, 
and fidelity unswerving. At the time that 
her mission began she had cause to think 
that but a few. years remained to her, and 
for that reason she wished that the brief 
period might be filled with useful service. 

Old Fort Plantation, near Beaufort, on 
the Sea Islands of South Carolina, was her 
station. This was a place of historic in- 
terest and great natural beauty. The old 
fort which gave its name to the plantation 
was built in 1562, and parts of it are still 
to be traced, showing where Capt. Jean 
Ribault and his army landed. Nehemiah 
Adams was a guest here and wrote a por- 
tion of his book, “‘A Southside View of Slav- 
ery,” seated under a beautiful ‘‘live oak,’ 
which was shown to visitors for many years. 
Not much more than ten years after this 
Col. Higginson, standing under the shade 
of the same oak, read President Lincoln’s 
Emancipation Proclamation to the col- 
ored inhabitants of the place, who, of their 
own accord, broke out into the hymn, “My 
country, ’tis of thee!’ as soon as he had 
finished. 

In the old house on this plantation, 
stripped of its furniture, its windows shat- 
tered, the three Northerners were quar- 
tered,—Miss Botume, a young woman from 
New York, and the man who had been made 
superintendent of that part of the island. 

Miss Botume says: ‘‘My first night spent 
in this old, deserted plantation house was 
full of troubled dreams. The novel and iso- 
lated position with remembrance of the 
stories I had been listening to of its past 
and recent history, with the sighing of the 
wind and dashing of the waves against the 
shore, all combined to weave around me 
strange and fantastic visions. But the early 
morning brought a healthy reaction, for 
there was work enough to do.” 

From the house they could see the North- 
ern gunboats lying peacefully in the bay 
for their protection, and rations were served 
out to them as to the soldiers. Miss Botume 
had brought with her a bed-sack, which 
she filled with corn husks, and so rejoiced 
in comparatively comfortable sleeping ac- 
commodations. 

In 1892 Miss Botume published a little 
book, narrating her early experiences, called 
“First Days among the Contrabands,’’ 
a book which will grow more and more val- 
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uable as years go on, one of the mémoires 
pour servir. 

One of the most startling of these early 
experiences came when she began her school 
by trying to write a list of the scholars’ names. 
The next day apparently none of these was 
present; and soon she discovered that they 
practically had no names, but gave any 
name that they chose to assume. So the 
first thing to teach them was to choose a 
name and keep it, and then to have a family 
name for all members of the same family. 
This they called their ‘‘title.” 

Another obstacle to the usual methods of 
school-keeping was the lack of timepieces. 
The two watches belonging to the teachers 
were not available for outside service, and, 
except these, there was neither watch, 
clock, bell, nor anything “to go by.” The 
dial of the negroes was ‘‘W’en de first fowl 
crow’; “At crack of day”; ‘“W’en de sun 
stan’ straight overhead’’; ‘‘At frog-peep”’ ; 
“Wen fust star shine’; “At flood tide,” or 
“ebb tide,’ or ‘“‘young flood,” “On las’ 
moon” or ‘new moon.” Miss Botume 
tried telling her scholars to come to school 
“after breakfast’; but that was of no use, 
for they had no “breakfast.’”” When they 
were hungry, they went and ate out of the 
hominy-pot. So she had to say, “Come as 
soon as you are up.” After that the whole 
school surrounded her door, early every 
morning, waiting to escort her to the school- 
house. The men and women were as anxious 
to be taught as the children. None could 
read one letter of the alphabet, and they 
hurried to the school-house at any time 
they had a spare half-hour, expecting to 
“catch a lesson.” 

On Christmas a box from friends at the 
North had been expected; but there was 
great delay in delivering freight at that 
time, and it did not arrive in season. So 
Miss Botume presented each child with a 
needle. And she said afterward that she 
had never seen children more delighted 
with the most beautiful Christmas presents 
than these poor children were with one 
needle. 

On Christmas Day the school-house was 
dressed with evergreens and gray moss, 
and a meeting of all the neighborhood col- 
lected for a religious service. Miss Botume 
told the church leaders to conduct the ser- 
vice as if she were not present. So they 
first had a hymn and a prayer, but then 
the leader asked her to preach to them. 
She answered that there was but one ser- 
mon fitting the occasion, so she read the 
whole of the Sermon on the Mount, first 
explaining the meaning of the evergreen 
decorations, the cross and wreaths. They 
gave breathless attention, ejaculating now 
and then, ‘““My Lord, is dat so?” By this 
time the entire audience was aroused and 
ready to pray and sing all night. The next 
morning several women called to thank 
her for her “beautiful preachment.”’ 

Besides being school-teacher and pastor, 
Miss Botume had to act as parish doctor. 

The most touching stories were told of 
the patience of the negroes under severe 
suffering, and the simple, childlike, religious 


—|faith with which they met overwhelming 


sorrows and losses, 
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One poor woman was brought to Miss 
Botume who had been a valuable house 
servant and cook on a plantation in Georgia, 
Some of the other negroes belonging to her 
master ran away when the Civil War began. 
Lest she should escape, heavy iron shackles 
were put on her feet. At night she was 
locked into the corn-house. When Sher- 
man’s army approached, the family fled, 
leaving her locked up, to take her chances 
of escape or starvation. Fortunately, her 
moans were heard by some stragglers, who 
broke down the door and carried her with 
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them, but had no means at hand to remove 
the shackles. Her feet were in a fearful 
state, the iron bands having worn deep 
into the flesh; but she did not complain. 
Miss Botume writes :-— 

“Thank God, Missis,’ she said, the first 
time I saw her (she had crawled to the 
house, and was lying on the piazza), ‘thank 
God, I’se found freedom at last. Dear 
bressed Lord Jesus! I t’ink I mus’ give 
up ‘fore I git here, but dem people tell 
me de schoolmissis would help me.’ 

“She was removed to Beaufort, where she 
had the best medical care. To our expres- 
sions of pity, she invariably replied :— 

““Q missis, ’taint no matter, I ain’t min’, 
an’ I is so happy: I is free now, an’ de Big 
Massa knows.’”’ 

In one cabin Miss Botume found a man in 
a most wretched condition. Years before 
he had fallen from a building and broken 
his back. In the vicissitudes of war he was 
left alone and destitute. He was grateful 
for the few scraps thrown him like a dog 
in his kennel. He was able to use only his 
hands, and had to roll over and over on the 
floor to move from one place to another. 
Miss Botume had his cabin cleaned and 
whitewashed, and fresh, clean clothes put 
on him. He tried in vain to find words to 
express his gratitude. She says, ‘In all my 
interviews with him I never heard a word 
of complaint, although his sufferings must 
have been extreme.” 

“Bless the Lord, missis!”’ he said. ’Tain’t 
no use to fret about it, for it can’t be helped; 
and I ain’t all the time so racked about 
wid pain as I used to bin. Sometimes 
at night I’se so painful I can’t shet my 
eye, and den I look out de door, up at de 
stars, and think dem de eyes of de Lord, 
looking straight down at me; an’ I ’mem- 
ber what de white folks tell me, ‘De Lord 
is my Shepherd, I shall not want’; for in 
course I is his little sheep, an’ I is so glad! 
It pears like the pain don’t hurt me no 
more, I done forget it altogedder.” 

It is easy to begin work among the con- 
ditions described; but the patience and per- 
severance which carries it on, forty long 
years among all kinds of difficulties and 
discouragements, are more valuable quali- 
ties than the early zeal and enthusiasm. 

Ten years later, in 1874, Miss Botume’s 
pastor, James Freeman Clarke, with his 
wife, made a visit to her, and felt great 
pleasure in seeing the wonderful improve- 
ment already attained. Orderly ranks of 
children went through their lessons in the 
school-house, and the other people were 
living in their own dwellings, peacefully 
and industriously cultivating their little 
fields of cotton and maize. 

Every winter but one since 1864 has the 
beloved and faithful teacher lived among 
those who may be called her parishioners,— 
an influence for good that no tongue can 
tell. The one exception was the winter of 
1902-03, when she was detained by ill-health 
in her Northern home. 

In 1901 I had the pleasure of visiting her 
in Beaufort,—a memory always to be cher- 
ished. Many changes had taken place. The 
death of old friends interested in her work, 
and especially of her pastor, to whose heart 
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the welfare of her school was always very 
near, had greatly hampered her. But against 
all discouragement and difficulty she toiled 
on. Each spring she feared that her fail- 
ing strength would not permit her to re- 
turn to Beaufort in the fall; but every au- 
tumn found her at her post, surrounded 
by the love and reverence of those to whom 
she had given herself so many years. 

The children and grandchildren of her 
first scholars were now her pupils. In times 
of distress and calamity the young men 
who had grown up under her care became 
a committee to visit and care for the sick 
and suffering: the women were her faith- 
ful and efficient assistants. Some of her 
scholars had become students at Hampton 
and were themselves teachers. So modestly 
and quietly had she labored that only in- 
cidentally did the full extent of the good 
she had wrought appear. Once we were 
speaking of the tendency to immorality 
which is the failing of many of the colored 
race. She paused, and said, “‘But I don’t 
want you to think that this applies to my 
scholars: none of the young girls brought 
up in my school have gone astray.” 

One touching story shows the feeling of 
the negroes in regard to their friend. They 
imagined that the older ones who had been 
Miss Botume’s first scholars, and who had 
since died, now kept watch about the place 
every night to shield and protect her. “I 
saw Uncle Smart Washington leaning on 
the gate the other night,” one said. No 
doubt the shadows cast by the boughs of 
the live oak-trees waving in the wind aided 
this superstition. 

If those who have fed the hungry and 
clothed the naked hear the welcome, ‘‘Come, 
ye blessed of my Father,’ what shall be 
said to those who for forty long years have 
not only clothed and fed the body, but 
have given to Christ’s little ones the bread 
and the water of life? 

When we reverently lay flowers on the 
graves of those who gave their lives for 
the life of the nation, shall we not leave 
i fragrant tribute of gratitude for those 
whose work has been so silent, unseen, 
patient, and faithful through a lifetime? 
those who have strengthened and fed minds, 
hearts, and souls, and have transformed 
ignorant little savages into useful, self- 
respecting and upright citizens? 

“Turning from my comrades’ eyes, 
Kneeling where a woman lies, 
I strew lilies on the grave 
Of the bravest of the brave.” 
LILIAN FREEMAN CLARKE, 


The Bulfinch Place Church House 
Warming. 


During the past season this old chapel of | 


the Benevolent Fraternity has been reno- 
vated and its interior practically rebuilt. 
The inspiration for these changes came from 
Rev. C. R. Eliot, the minister, who person- 
ally secured the needed funds, some $14,000, 
and who now has at his command admirable 
facilities for his enlarging plans. The audi- 
torium has been made smaller, and has been 
greatly improved, and the space thus saved 
has been utilized through the height of two 
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stories for class and club rooms for the .va- 
ried work of the young people who come to- 
gether there. 

With the completed building ready for 
service, the friends of Mr, Eliot and of the 
chapel gathered to the number of several 
hundred for a house warming and for ser- 
vices which dedicated the new church to its 
new uses. This was on Friday evening, 
November 18. Mr. Frothingham, Mr. Hor- 
ton, and Mr. Shurtleff joined in the service, 
and but little was left unsaid of the work of 
the Bulfinch Place Church, of the range of 
Mr, Eliot’s religious influence, of the strength 
of his work among his people, and of the 
larger opportunities of usefulness now be- 
fore him, Mr. Eliot’s response was tender 
and self-restrained He threw the veil over 
his own achievements, insisting strongly that 
all that was said of him was due to others 
who had done the work, and so won the 
hearts of all. 

This house warming marked the passing 
of ten happy years of his ministry there. 
The crowded church and vestries, the words 
of good cheer, the touching expressions of 
personal devotion which came to him, must 
have warmed his heart as it did the hearts 
of his friends. Nor was Mr. Winkley for- 
gotten, who through a long life has enriched 
and blessed the lives of three generations of 
his people. He could not personally join 
in these congratulations, but his spirit was 
there as fresh and young and active as ever. 

W. H.R. 


Mrs. Ednah D. Cheney. 


Mrs, Cheney (born Littlehale) in her little 
book of ‘‘Reminiscences,” set the following 
characteristic words as the dedication -—— 


To all who have loved me, to all whom I 
have loved, 

To all who have helped me by sympathy 
and by rebuke, by honest demand and 
by stern counsel, 


I GRATEFULLY DEDICATE THIS LIFE 
Which is gone through sunshine and shade 
to a peaceful end. 
“Life is earnest! 
And the grave is not its goal.”’ 

She was born in a house in what is now 
known as Joy Street in Boston, on a Sunday, 
the 27th of June, 1824. ‘Though she tells 
us that she came of “humble folks,’ one 
observes in her book a plate of a coat of 
arms of the Parker family (one of her an- 
cestral lines), with the significant motto, 
“Dare to be just.” Her great-grandfather 
Dow was an uncompromising Baptist, who 
walked out of his meeting-house when they 
first brought a bass-viol into it. He fell 
in love with a girl so worldly that she teased 
her lover by baptizing her cats. He dared 
to marry her too, after which she was duly 
converted and joined the Baptist Church. 
Mrs. Cheney’s father came of the seafaring 
Cape Ann people. He was a man of warm 
and generous impulses, and a born liberal 
in his religious thought and in his humanity 
also. Her grandmother on her mother’s 
side had never been able to join the popu- 
lar church, and delighted to read Emerson 
and Parker. Does any one desire any bet- 
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ter inheritance than that of these “humble 
folks,”’ from whose virile, intellectual, kindly, 
patriotic, and intensely conscientious stock 
Mrs. Cheney came? 

A great sorrow came to her household 
in her childhood. An epidemic of scarlet 
fever ran through the family and took away 
two of the children and ruined the mind 
of a third. It is noteworthy that the good 
mother was able to treat the mystery of 
death in such a way that the young girl never 
afterward had any fear of it. 

The Littlehale family were well-to-do 
people and gave their daughter as good 
an education as was then possible for girls 
in Boston. But the teachers in successive 
schools seem not to have been lovable; 
and, while the young pupil was very in- 
telligent, the prevalent methods of disci- 
pline were unsuited to make her happy. 
In fact she did not look back upon her 
childhood with much pleasure. She was 
shy and sensitive, and her individuality was 
so pronounced that she found few to under- 
stand her, and suffered for want of sym- 
pathy. It is a curious fact, which may 
cheer some of the girls who read her story, 
that she whom an artist chose for his wife, 
and whose face in her old age was so noble 
and beautiful, was thought quite a homely 
child, and her feelings were often hurt by 
the remarks of others about her. 

Altogether one gets the impression of 
a very natural girlhood, with only wider 
interests than most girls have, and a re- 
markable and early independence of mind. 
She had her boy friends, and she went to 
parties. She was dreadfully bored by dull 
sermons, and she was ready to appreciate 
the short ones and the good ones. She loved 
the best books and she was given to hero- 
worship. 

Her religious bringing up was quite un- 
conventional, but it was in a home where 
the mother knew how to translate even 
trouble into the terms of character, and 
the father was straightforwardly honest 
and genuine. She also knew friends and 
relatives of different religious opinions, so 
as to learn to recognize the religion which 
underlies all the religions. 

Very early in life she began to form that 
remarkable circle of friendships which made 
her life so rich and notable. Her home was 
in Boston, at a time when it was possible 
to know every one of distinction in the 
town. Her instincts and sympathies were 
with all the advance movements of thought 
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and reform in an era of marvellous change. 
As a school-girl she had stood up in debate 
for the rights of women. The girls of her 
school wrote essays against slavery. Pres- 
ently she was herself one of the famous 
group who were battling for every kind of 
freedom and justice. Starr King, John 
P. Hale of New Hampshire, afterward a 
leader in the Senate of the United States, 
Rev. John Parkman, the high-minded min- 
ister in Dover, Margaret Fuller and Mary 
Shannon, the generous Dr. Bowditch, Em- 
erson, Lowell, Whittier, Samuel Johnson, 
and Theodore Parker are a few of the noble 
names of her friends. What a continual 
education it was to live on intimate terms 
with the most vital and sincere men and 
women of the century! 

Mrs. Cheney was married, at the age of 
twenty-nine, to Seth W. Cheney, one of 
the enterprising family identified for a cen- 
tury with the prosperity of the beautiful 
village of South Manchester, Conn. The 
married life was brief and under the con- 
tinual shadow of the husband’s illness. He 
died in 1856, leaving a little daughter, 
Margaret, who lived to be her mother’s 
close companion, and whose death, more 
than ten years ago, revealed anew how 
sturdy and buoyant the brave mother’s 
faith was. Among her helpers in the sor- 
row of her early widowhood were two most 
different personalities,—her minister, Theo- 
dore’ Parker, and Dr. Zakrzewska, who 
made her acquaintance then for the first 
time, and became her intimate friend for 
forty years. Parker uplifted and comforted 
her with his splendid religion of humanity 
and his radical hope of immortality. The 
keen, sceptical, Polish physician, who only 
lived to do good in this world without 
thought of another, taught her to turn 
from her personal loss and to live, here and 
now, the immortal life of devotion and good 
will. From this time on, if never before, 
she held the clew to the mystery of evil; 
for she found out how to make every kind 
of experience a means of more complete 
and willing service to others. Her lifelong 
interest in the New England Hospital for 
Women and Children, and for the most 
thorough education of women for the pro- 
fession of medicine, dates from this period: 
Like a wealthy merchant her enterprises 
were on every sea, and were pursued to the 
last. She wrote articles and verses; she 
told stories to the children of her acquaint- 
ance; she worked for the soldiers and for 
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the freedmen; she made a study of art and | 
helped start a school of design, at least) 
making ready for the success of the present | 
school in connection with the Institute 
of Technology; she spoke and preached; 
she attended meetings of committees; she 
was a stanch member and leader of the, 
Free Religious Association; she gave a will- 
ing ear to the endless calls to help the schools 
for the negroes. Whatever was human 
interested her. 

The end came peacefully after a short 
illness. It was as she would have wished 
it. Surely this one woman brought the 
light of goodness with her, and contributed 
her life to make the world better. Enriched 
by her friendships, she has made many who 
have known her richer forever. Her free 
and happy faith is well summed up in lines 
of her own, written as she was entering the 
way of old age. 

‘“‘Waken in Thy likeness, meet thee face to 


face, 
Know the sweet unfoldings of thy per- 
fect love, 
All the wondrous meaning of thy wisdom 
trace, 
All the perfect justice of thine order 
prove.” CRED; 


The Conference of the Middle States 
and Canada. 


The twentieth annual meeting was held 
with the Independent Christ’s Church, Bal- 
timore, Md., November 15, 16, 17. The 
unstinted hospitality of the Baltimore 
people was inclusive of the skies, three rare 
November days of Southern mildness con- 
spiring to our advantage. The sessions 
began with a noble religious service Tues- 
day evening, at which Rev. Paul Revere 
Frothingham, pastor of Channing’s old 
church in Boston, preached from the pulpit 
of Channing’s epoch-making utterance in 
1819,—a sermon of stimulating high thought 
and the sort of spiritual earnestness that 
was straight to the tradition of the place. 
The text, “The Church of the Living God 
whose Pillar and Crown is Truth,’ was 
treated not dogmatically or ecclesiastically, 
but in frank and vital application to mod- 
ern social problems. : 

Wednesday morning’s session began with 
a brief business meeting, opening with prayer 
by Dr. James H. Ecob of Philadelphia. 
The customary committees were appointed, 
the annual report of the secretary read, 
reviewing the conditions of the churches 
of the conference during the year, and then, 
in a graceful and cordial address, the dele- 
gates were welcomed to the city by Judge 
Thomas J. Morris of the Baltimore church. 

The topic of the morning’s discussion 
was, “The Home Factor in Religion,’ and 
Rev. Frederic A. Hinckley of Philadelphia 
introduced it with a searching and stimu- 
lating analysis of the issues involved,— 
the changed ideals and the changing rela- 
tions of the modern home to the modern 
conception of religion and of the church 
as feligion’s home. Following this open- 
ing came four short addresses dealing with 
the specific phases of the subject: (2) “A 
Mother’s Point of View,” full of winsome 
suggestion and appealing persuasion as pre 
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sented by Mrs. James L. Pennypacker of 
Haddonfield, N.J.; (6) ‘‘The Modern Father: 
His Embarrassments and Limitations,’’ set 
forth by Rev. Leslie W. Sprague of Mont- 
clair, N.J., with compelling candor and seri- 
ousness of incentive; (c) ‘“The Family All 
Together in Church,” wherein Rey. Lyman 
M. Greenman of Yonkers, N.Y., made stanch 
old-fashioned ideals ring with an alert mod- 
ernness of application very timely; (d) ‘‘Are 
Family Devotions obsolete?’’ a question 
which Rev. Leon A. Harvey of Erie, Pa., 
answered first with an uncompromising af- 
firmative, only to set forth a constructive 
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|megative in a wholesomely suggestive pro- 


gramme of modern possibility for keeping a 
home place hallowed for religious incentive 
and inspiration. 

At twelve o’clock a tender service me- 
morial of Rev. Daniel W. Morehouse, so 
long secretary of the conference, was con- 
ducted by Rev. Thomas R. Slicer, with 
simple, heart-deep revelations of a true 
man’s lasting influence on those with whom 
he worked, from Mr. Slicer himself, Dr. 
Ecob, Mrs. Robert H. Davis, and Rev. F. A. 
Hinckley, closing with prayer by Rey. 
Charles E. St. John. 
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After a bountiful collation, served by 
the ladies of the Baltimore church, the 
conference reassembled in the afternoon at 
half-past two and elected officers for the 
ensuing year as follows: president, Adelbert 
Moot, Esq., Buffalo, N.Y.; vice-presidents, 
Mr, John Harsen Rhoades, Rey. Thomas 
R. Slicer, Rev. James H. Ecob, D.D., Mr. 
George E. Dana, Syracuse, N.Y., Mrs. Frank- 
lin W. Hooper, N.Y., Mr. Henry G. Bell, 
Rutherford, N.J.; trustees (term expiring 
in 1907), Mr. John Harsen Rhoades, Rev. 
John W. Chadwick, Mr. Henry F. Hitch 
of South Orange, N.J.; also to fill vacancy 
term expiring 1906, Mr. M. S. Garvin, 
Lancaster, Pa.; directors (term expiring 
in 1907), Rev. James H. Ecob, D.D., Rev. 
John P. Forbes, Sumner B. Stiles, Esq. 

Rev. Charles E. St. John, secretary of 
the American Unitarian Association, brought 
greetings from that body and gave a force- 
ful and kindling account of some of the 
newer phases of the Association work, espe- 
cially of the ‘field agent” policy just in- 
troduced into New England, and the in- 
teresting “circuit method” inaugurated in 
Canada and Central New York by Rev. 
Victor J. Gilpin and Rey. Harry E. Gil- 
christ, respectively. 

The general topic for the afternoon was 
the “Enlistment of Young People for Re- 
ligion,” and was discussed from four points 
of view: (1) “The Church and the Young 
People,” by Rev. L. Walter Mason of Pitts- 
burg, Pa.; (2) “The Rational Focus of Sun- 
day-school Method,” by Rev. Walter R. 
Hunt of Orange, N.J., whose luminous ex- 
position of the newer methods of Sunday- 
school work was a distinct contribution to 
our thought; (3) ‘“The Young People’s Re- 
ligious Union and its Possibilities,” by Rev. 
Albert W. Clarke of Syracuse, N.Y.; and 
(4) “Recruiting Our Ministry from Our 
Own,” by Rev. Francis W. Southworth, 
president of the Meadville Theological 
School. 

The platform meeting of Wednesday 
evening brought perhaps the high tide of 
spiritual uplift and practical suggestion for 
our conference programme. The general 
theme was ‘Practical Postulates of Our 
Faith.’’ Given our splendid ideal of the 
Fatherhood of God, it was the task of Rev. 
A. G. B. Pierce of Washington, D.C., to 
interpret this faith in terms of human re- 
sponsibility in efficient sonship to God, 
and he did it with graceful but vigorous 
directness of thought. Given our theo- 
logical conviction of human brotherhood, 
Mr. St. John was enlisted to focus the faith 
to a genuine phrasing of the responsibilities 
of modern democracy; and in a strikingly 
original, logical, and arousing address he 
met the challenge of his theme to our full 
content. Given the religious faith of im- 
mortality, as presented by our liberal gospel, 
Rev. Thomas R. Slicer found congenial 
task in revealing the significance of this 
faith, not as an expectancy for after life, 
but an experience for to-day, the essential 
fact of immortality being soul attainment, 
not merely promise of life extension. The 
meeting was presided over by the pastor 
of the Baltimore church, Rev. Alfred R. 
Hussey, who introduced the topic of the 
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evening with some significant history of his 
church and the ideals it has stood for. 
Thursday morning’s session was opened 
by a well-conducted devotional service by 
Rev. John M. Davidson of Flatbush, N.Y. 
The morning was devoted to the Women’s 
National Alliance, being directly in charge 
of Mrs. Emil L. Boas, vice-president for the 
Middle States and Canada. A compactly 
genial word of cordial greeting from the 
president of the local branch, Mrs. M. N. 
Perry, began the programme. Miss Emma 
C. Low, president of the National Alliance, 
followed with a strong word for Alliance 
loyalty. Mrs. Boas exemplified as well as 
expounded her ideal of the Alliance spirit 
by a kindling address of enthusiastic optim- 
ism. Mrs. Robert H. Davis told the story 
of practical achievement in an attractive 
and ofttimes dramatic recital of significant 
details, and Miss Anna H. Howell, director 
for Pennsylvania, made a few words tell, 
in delightful economy of time, a full and 


convincing story of the important work 


of a director. For once in our conference 
sessions the ladies succeeded in bringing 
about what had failed in other meetings, 
a wholesome discussion growing out of the 
more formal papers. The reception to 
delegates and friends that followed was too 
a time of “good-bye” greetings, a second 
generous collation, served by Alliance ladies 
of Baltimore, being hastened a little for 
speeding guests who must take early after- 
noon trains. 

The attendance at conference sessions 
was conspicuously larger than that of our 
usual conference gatherings, and the number 
of delegates entertained from the churches 
rather more than has been the case for some 
years past. GEORGE H. BaDGER, 
Secretary. 


Cnitarian Sunday School 
Society, 


THE HAPPY MEDIUM. 


I find the following lines in a newspaper. 
The title given to them is “‘My Creed” :— 
“T’m nowhere lost, and everywhere I am at 
home, 

My God is nature, my church is the im- 
mense blue dome, 

And my religion is goodness attached to no 
other name, 

All mankind, whatever creed or color, to me 
are dear the same. 

Admiring everything that’s beautiful and 
loving all that’s true, 

I do believe in every thought that turns 
this world to greatness, new.” 

‘There is an attractive sound to those senti- 
ments; but, if that is the whole of the ‘‘creed”’ 
of the author, then it must be called injuri- 
ously vague. It is pretty strong sentimen- 
talism. One scarcely finds a place for those 
definite convictions which are the working 
body of the religious spirit. And yet there 
are many who share this nebulous feeling 
and are content to let their children grow 
up with the same inadequate religious equip- 
ment. ‘The spaciousness of the prairie may 
be a fine idea to a poet, but civilization stakes 
out industries, homes, and valuable com- 
munities. 
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So in religion the great task is to educate 
the rising generations along the happy 
medium, ‘They must not be imprisoned by 
too much ecclesiasticism, neither must they 
be sent out to roam in pantheism. A Sun- 
day-school to be effective will provide 
channels for emotional currents. It will 
establish soul habits and incline to attitudes 
as well as to beatitudes. ‘The world is full 
of generalizations, both political and relig- 
ious. There were never so many spanning 
statements as now, but beneath their skies 
we must build something for our day and 
generation. 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL HOUR. 


In that able publication, the Swunday- 
school Times, for November 19, is a summing 
up by the editor of a large correspondence 
on the above subject. Practical Sunday- 
school workers from a dozen States and 
provinces wrote telling what hour on Sunday 
they thought best for holding the regular 
session of the Sunday-school. This is a 
subject often considered by those interested, 
and usually a variety of judgment is found. 
It seems that the noon hour, which is gener- 
ally most available, was favored by but a 
few Sunday-schools, half in the country 
and half in the city. ‘Those who favored a 
morning hour equalled the number favoring 
an afternoon hour. The editor decided for 
the afternoon time. In that judgment he is 
supported by Marion Lawrance and H. 
Clay Trumbull. 

It seems to me that, while the arguments 
are excellent, it would be almost impossi- 
ble to induce our Sunday-schools to use the 
afternoon hour. I cannot, at this moment, 
recall more than one or two of our Sunday- 
schools with a session in the afternoon. 


CHRISTMAS SERVICES. 


No new service for Christmas will be issued 
this year. Reprints of those published in 
1892 and 1894 will be made, and there will 
also be copies for sale of the one edited by 
Mrs. Clara Bancroft Beatley and published 
about two years ago. Price, 5 cents per 
copy; $4 per hundred. 

In the columns of this paper some letters 
have recently appeared advocating a con- 
tinuous use of some acceptable service ap- 
propriate to Christmas or to Easter or to 
any other calendar day, as it may be. This 
position has a great many arguments in its 
favor, and toward it I strongly lean. Yet 
there are many considerations on the other 
side,—for fresh music, new verses, and a 
change. The Sunday School Society has 
not published any special services for sev- 
eral years, and thereby conforms to the 
wishes of those who have written on the 
subject, though not wholly by intention. 
We have found it difficult to combine vari- 
ous tastes and preferences. My ideal would 
be to make a satisfactory service of ritual - 
and song thoroughly familiar, and then be 
free to enrich it either by readings or by 
music from season to season. In this way 
emphasis would be laid upon the old, famil- 
iar, and acceptable, with scope permitted 
for -that newness which is certainly not 
inconsistent with good methods. 

Epwarp A, Horton. 
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Young People’s Religious 
Cnion, 


The National Union. 


In dealing with unions and friends of 
unions, I so often find the term ‘‘National 
Union’”’ misunderstood and misused that 
I feel that an explanation and interpretation 
of this term is quite essential. 

Perhaps the easiest way of understand- 
ing what the National Union is and what 
it wants to do is to trace out its natural 
origin. Some two or three young people 
wanted to help their church, or do some 
charity work, and train themselves in a 
literary or artistic or spiritual line. They 
found that they couldn’t do very much 
by themselves, and so they got other young 
people to co-operate with them. Then 
they found that with the added numbers 
a little more organization was necessary, 
and they elected a president to preside at 
meetings, a treasurer to hold what few 
funds they needed, and a secretary to keep 
records. The work was more systematized 
and the co-operation more business-like. 
Yet in the stronger business organization 
each member had as much power and as 
good a chance to work as before, and the 
executive board was the obedient agent of 
the society. 

These young people were successful in 
their undertakings, and their society pros- 
pered and made its good influence felt all 
through the town. Presently they dis- 
covered another society, something like 
their own in another community. The 
members of these clubs decided that, if 
they joined forces on some of their larger 
undertakings, they would do more than 
twice as well as if each one worked along 
alone. Consequently they arranged to hold 
occasional meetings together, and to co- 
operate in raising money. Other socie- 
ties joined with them, and it came to pass 
that, when all these young people together 
tried to accomplish an end, their power 
was irresistible. 

But so many separate societies could not 
conveniently work together without some 
centre. They needed a place for their 
records and an agent to keep the scattered 
unions in touch with each other and to carry 
out the plans that they had made. These 
unions, therefore, established a ‘‘national’’ 
headquarters with ‘national’ officers to 
obey their commands. ‘The unions all over 
the country organized into a “national” 
union in order to do more efficient work in 
the same way that the young people all 
over one town had organized into a local 
union for the same reason. ‘The local unions 
co-operated to do their work better. They 
elected a president, vice-presidents, secre- 
tary, treasurer, and directors, to keep in 
communication with all the unions and to 
do the “national” business. In the same 
way that the executive board of the local 
union is the agent of the members, so the 
national officers are the agent of all the 
unions. If these officers appear to be arbi- 
trary, it is because they are not understood ; 
and, if they do what’ unions disapprove 
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of, it is because they do not hear from the 
unions. Ina local union the policy is talked 
over by the members and the officers con- 
sulted and advised. Why not in the Na- 
tional Union? Anything that the National 
Union does is done because of the sanction 
of the local unions, and the praise or blame 
for every act of the executive board comes 
back to every single society in the organ- 
ization. Let no one think that the local 
unions are one body and the National Union 
another. The National Younc PEoPLE’s 
RELIGIOUS UNION consists of the local 
unions all over the country, and consists of 
nothing else. 


Religious Intelligence. 


Announcements. 


King’s Chapel, Boston: The Wednesday 
noon services will begin December 7, and the 
first service will be conducted by Rev. Paul 
Revere Frothingham. 


The two hundred and seventy-fifth anni- 
versary of the First Church in Salem, Mass., 
will be celebrated in the Meeting-house Sun- 
day, December 4, at 10.30 A.M. and 7.30 P.M., 
the Second Church and the North Church 
participating. 

The regular meeting of the Suffolk and 
Norfolk Branches of the National Alliance of 
Unitarian Women will be held at 25 Beacon 
Street, on Monday, December 5, at eleven 
o’clock. Officers of other branches are cor- 
dially invited, 

The Worcester Association will meet at 
the New Park Hotel, Park Street, Worcester, 
opposite the City Hall, on Tuesday, Decem- 
ber 6, at 10 A.M., as the guests of Rev. William 
lL. Walsh and Rev. Oliver J. Fairfield. Rev. 
Samuel A. Eliot, D.D., president of the 
American Unitarian Association, will speak 
on ‘“‘Interdenominational Relations.” Fred- 
eric J. Gauld, Scribe. 


The Cambridge Association will meet with 
Rev. H.C. De Long in the Unitarian vestry, 
High Street and Highland Avenue, Med- 
ford, on Monday, December 5. Luncheon 
at 1 P.M. Subject, ‘John Pierpont.” Take 
Sullivan Square electrics to West Medford 
or Medford. West Medford cars pass the 
church. Boston & Maine train leaves Boston 
12.40. Edgar S. Wiers, Scribe. 


Meetings. 


UNITARIAN CLUB OF Boston.—At the 
November dinner of the Unitarian Club the 
special attraction was a philosophical study 
of Gladstone, with Dr. William Everett of 
Quincy as the essayist. Dr. Everett ridi- 
culed, with fine scorn, the theory that the 
best students at school are not usually the 
most successful or distinguished men. He 
asserted that statistics prove the opposite. 
He placed Gladstone in the very highest rank 
among English orators of all ages, and said 
that Gladstone’s speeches, unlike those of 
many other famous orators, are admirable 
for declamation in the schools, and invari- 
ably interest those who-study them. Dr. 
Everett said that, though Gladstone kept 


Business Notices, 


Dr. Lyon’s Perfect Tooth Powder 


The popular American dentifrice. It has a world-wide 
reputation. Recommended by dentists. 


Forty years ago Dobbins’ Electric Soap sold at 16 cents 
abar. Now it sells at 5 cents, quality unchanged. The 
most in quantity, the best in quality. What else can be 
desired? Ask your grocer for it. 


The Stephenson Locomotive.—Among the calen- 
dars for 1905 is the tile calendar issued by Jones, Mc- 
Duffee & Stratton, made by the old Wedgwood pottery 
in Staffordshire. The subjects on the reverse side of 
their series have been of historical interest, beginning in 
1881 with the Craigie House (Longfellow’s home), Cam- 
bridge. This year it has a view of ‘‘Stephenson’s Loco- 
motive, 1829, the Rocket, 8 tons, 18 feet long, 6-horse 
power, speed, 24 miles’’; under it is ‘‘The Modern 
American Compound Locomotive, 97 tons, 70 feet long, 
1,500-horse power, speed, 70 miles.?? 


Addresses. 


THE address of Rev. B. H. Bailey is 
Westford, Mass. 


THE address of Rev. Charles Noyes is 


Carrol Street, Norwich, Conn, 


THE address of Rev. A. Lazenby is 101 
Trowbridge Street, Cambridge, Mass. 


Deaths. 


ELLIS.— At Mansfield, November 26, Betsey A. Ellis, 
widow of Willard Ellis of Walpole, and daughter of the 
late Nehemiah Hall of Mansfield, 8: yrs. 


PECK.—At Providence, R.I., November 20, Mary 
Elizabeth, widow of Allen O. Peck and daughter of the 
late Josiah Whitaker, in the 83d year of her age. 

BABBITT.— At Westford, November 14, Miss Eliza 
A. Babbitt, 69 yrs., 7 mos. 


“Greet Aquila and Priscilla” said Saint Paul, ‘my 
helpers in Christ Jesus,’’—and this good woman of our 
faith, may fairly be remembered by the same title, by 
every minister who has ever known her and her work. In 
truth, helpfulness, the loving heart, the kind service 
characterized her life, made her the counsellor and guide 
of the young, the inspiring and sympathetic companion and 
friend. Possessing a large and healthy nature, a mind 
richly stored with various knowledge, a spirit ever ready 
for highest uses, the methods of her being wrought in 
harmony for ‘‘fulness of life,’”? and it is therefore a 
vivifying and happy memory that consoles this community 
sorrowing over her sudden departure, as it feels that its 
loss is her eternal gain. B. H. B. 


IN MEMORIAM REV. D. W. MOREHOUSE. 


RESOLUTION PASSED BY THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE OF 
THE NEW YORK STATE CONFERENCE OF RELIGION. 

Since the last meeting of the Executive Committee, the 
Rev. Daniel W. Morehouse, than whom no one was more 
influential in the origination of this conference, has 
passed to his rest after prolonged illness. While he was 
obliged to decline active eigagement in the work of the 
conference, its aims were dear to him, and his original in- 
terest in its work continued. Commemorating his un- 
selfish devotion to duty, his practical wisdom, his religious 
catholicity, his brotherly spirit, the committee records 
its sense of loss in his removal and its sympathy with all 
who mourn his death. 


J. S. Waterman & Sons, 


UNERAL UNDERTAKERS 
and EMBALMERS, 


2326 and 2328 Washington St., 
Adjoining Dudley St. Terminal. 
Personal attention given to every detail. Chapel 
and other special rooms connected with establish- 
ment. 
Telephones, Roxbury 72 and 73. 


A LADY of large experience wishes to engage with 

some one who cannot send their children away, but 
would like some teacher to take whole charge of their 
education at their homes,in English branches, music, 
painting, and elocution. Best of references. Address 
CA., Christian Register, 272 Congress Street, Boston, 
Mass. 


HY SUFFER ina northern climate when able to 
change and be healthy and MES in “Old Va.’? 
ae 


Write for facts to one who changed. Reap, High- 
land Gocteas, Va. (A Richmond subur' 
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the eyes of mankind fixed on him for many 
years, it is difficult to assign him pre- 
cisely a position in the minds of philosophic 
‘men or even of the masses. It might puzzle 
some of the most accomplished of his coun- 
trymen and the profoundest thinkers of the 
world to say exactly what they thought of 
Gladstone, and particularly to pronounce 
upon his character. Gladstone’s changes 
of view were alluded to, and the speaker 
said that the people, not understanding the 
absolute sincerity of the man, sometimes 
doubted him. ‘“‘But he never changed in 
some things,’ said he. ‘“‘He was always 
the enemy of oppression. He not only hated 
that, but he hated war.’’ Dr. Everett 
praised also the financial ability of Gladstone. 
President Horace G. Wadlin presided over 
the two hundred or more members at table, 
and among the guests were H. T. Pearsall 
of London, England, Hon. Winslow Warren, 
Rev. Paul Revere Frothingham, Stephen M. 
Crosby, Rev. Henry H. Saunderson, and Dr. 
H. T. Barnes. 


THE WORCESTER LEAGUE OF UNITARIAN 
Women.—The League held its first regular 
meeting for the year 1904-05 on November 
16. The chairman of the Religious News 
Committee, Mrs. C. W. Flint, in her report 
paid tribute to the memory of Senator George 
F. Hoar. The subject before the League 
was ‘‘The Church,”’ Its social problems were 
considered by Miss Lydia Ballof Upton. She 
said: ‘‘Work is better than play to promote 
social life,” “The strength of the church lies 
in humanitarian work,” and “Organization 
for work is a necessity.” Mrs. E. J. W. 
Lothrop of Worcester urged upon church 
members the duty of punctual attendance 
upon all church services, and their duty 
toward its financial support. As usual the 
League responded to one appeal for financial 
aid. Eudora E. Hay, Secretary. 


Churches. 


Boston.—Theodore Parker Memorial: 
Thanks are returned to the country and 
suburban churches who this year, as here- 
tofore, made this institution the almoners 
of their Thanksgiving bounty. On Thanks- 
giving day the ninth interdenominational or 
union Thanksgiving service of South End 
churches was held in Memorial Hall. A 
printed order of service was participated in 
by eight clergymen, representing the Con- 
gregational, Presbyterian, Baptist, Jewish, 
and Unitarian bodies. Rev. A. A. Stock- 
dale of Berkeley Temple preached the ser- 
mon. ‘The collection went to the Associ- 
ated Charities. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO.—The Church of the 
Unity, Rev. M. O. Simons: A distinct step 
forward in the Unitarian movement in this 
city was marked by the dedication, on No- 
vember 20, of the New Unity Church. The 
congregation filled the church to overflowing, 
and many people were unable to gain ad- 
mittance. The invocation was given by 
Rey. Carl F. Henry, pastor of All Souls’ 
Universalist Church, whose congregation was 
present for the service. L. E. Holden, 
chairman of the building committee, for- 
mally transferred the church edifice to the 
board of trustees in behalf of his committee. 
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Prof. C. H. Benjamin, president of the board 
of trustees, accepted the building in behalf 
of the trustees. The formal dedication of 
the church was then conducted, the con- 
gregation responding to the minister, Rev. 
Minot Osgood Simons. ‘This ceremony was 
followed by the dedicatory prayer and the 
Lord’s Prayer, given by the choir. The 
hymn of dedication was written by Rey. 
Mr. Simons and Rev. Minot J. Savage, D.D., 
of the Church of the Messiah of New York, 
who delivered the dedicatory sermon. At 
the conclusion of the sermon, greetings were 
read from Rev. Robert Collyer, the noted 
Unitarian pastor of New York, and Rev. 
F. L. Hosmer, former pastor of the church. 
Rev. Marion Murdoch and Rev. Florence 
Buck, former pastors of the church, made 
brief congratulatory addresses; and Rev. 
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W. M. Backus, representing the Western 
Conference, spoke a few words of greeting 
from them. ‘The service concluded with the 
benediction given by Rev. Mr. Simons. 

The new church is of dressed stone, closely 
following the old English-Gothic style of 
architecture. It is complete in every de- 
tail, having in addition to the church proper 
a large chapel connected with eight class- 
rooms for Sunday-school work, and a large 
basement containing a dining-room and 
kitchen. The general color scheme of the 
auditorium is a subdued wood brown with 
weathered oak wainscoting. Above the 
centre door is a large window which will be 
filled with a stained glass representation of 
the signing of the compact in the cabin of 
the Mayflower. As yet only two memorial 
windows are in place, but the remainder 


always had our first consideration, the appetizing 
goodness of all our products is recognized every- 
where throughout the world. After more than a 
third of a century of catering to discriminating 
tastes we believe we make things about as near 
right as they can be made. 


HOW GOOD! 


So good that we authorize all grocers to re- 
fund full purchase price if for any reason any 
of “the:57” fail-to pleasewyoun os) 2a Du 


While purity and immaculate cleanliness have 


A beautiful illustrated booklet telling the story of 
“‘the 57’’ in a way that will interest every house- 
keeper will be sent upon receipt of postal request. 


H. J. HEINZ CO., PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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will be installed during the coming month. 
The cost of the entire structure is in the 
neighborhood of $100,000. 


ELuswortu, Mk.—First Unitarian Society, 
Rev. S. W. Sutton: A visit after many years 
finds the society active and resolute, and as 
prosperous as the general condition of the 
city admits, in spite of many losses by death. 
The church was badly hurt by the earth- 
quake, but the gates of hell did not prevail 
against it. Mrs. Sutton raised $1,000, and 
the interior was redecorated after designs 
by her son in a very effective and beautiful 
way, the treatment of the panels of the front 
wall corresponding to the organ, in scarlet 
and gold, as a memorial of deceased mem- 
bers, being especially original and rich. Mr. 
and Mrs, Sutton are doing a good work 
where it is needed, and the brave parish 
gathers close around them. 


INDIANAPOLIS, InD.—AIl Souls’ Unitarian 
Church, Rev. Elmer E. Newbert: The church 
has passed the first milestone of its organized 
existence, and on November 18 was held 
the annual meeting. A banquet was served 
by the Alliance, with covers for eighty. 
Reports were read by the president, the 
treasurer, the superintendent of the Sunday- 
school, the president of the Women’s Alli- 
ance, the secretary of Unity Club, the chair- 
men of the various standing committees, and 
by the minister. Two trustees were elected 
for the full term of three years. Besides the 
business, there was music and speech-mak- 
ing. Letters were read from many friends 
East and West, among which may be men- 
tioned those from Samuel A. Eliot, Minot 
J. Savage, and Edward Everett Hale. On 
Thanksgiving All Souls’ united in a religious 
service with the Reformed Hebrew Congre- 
gation, the Central Universalist, and Ply- 
mouth Congregational. The fellowship was 
whole-hearted, and it was good to be there, 
Among the near-by events of interest and im- 
portance is the Christmas sale and supper 
of the Alliance, to be held December goth. 


Wo.LFreporo, N.H.—Rey. Mary L. Leggett: 
From the Granite State News we learn that 
the little Unitarian society at Wolfeboro 
is united and faithful to itself; that Miss 
Leggett’s sermons are able, practical, and 
well delivered; that she is gradually winning 
wider recognition and influence. She has 
started an Emerson Circle and a Nature 
Class whose members are not limited to her 
own congregation. She shares with other 
pastors a union service of Thanksgiving. 
The church building, erected in 1887, is to 
be improved inside and out, and of course 
the Women’s Alliance isa helping hand. The 
vestry is to serve as a winter sanctuary, and 
there is to be a “‘sale’’ December 15. 


Personal. 


Rev. A. Judson Rich, minister of the First 
Unitarian Society of Dighton, will be seventy 
years old Tuesday, December 6, and will re- 
ceive the congratulations of his friends at his 
home. The present year also marks the 
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$15.50 COUCH 


AT PAINE’S 


The frame is weathered finish. 
and bottom, and is made reversible for double service. 
spiral springs, covered with canvas, giving extreme resiliency. 


for a den. 
having a large demand for it. 
It makes a splendid day-and- 
night couch. 

The hair mattress is covered with denim, both top 


Here is a piece of furniture which is so 


accommodating, so adaptable, so interchange- 
able in its uses and possibilities, that it fills 
the place of half a dozen ordinary articles 
of furnishing. 


It may be a sofa, or a bed, 
cosey-corner seat, a lounge 
Just now we are 


It is supported on a bed of 


PAINE FURNITURE COoO., 


RUGS, DRAPERIES AND FURNITURE, 


48 OGANAL ST., 


BOSTON. 


THE MOST DESIRABLE 


XMAS GIFT 


UnsunPassen {ee ocorsres 
863 BROADWAY. Bet Iand18 ont NEW YORK. 
17 other STORES in PRINCIPAL CITIES. 


CANDIES sent FVERYWHERE by MAIL FXPRESS- 


MESSAGES OF 


Faith, Hope, and Love. 


Selections for Every Day in the Year from 
the Writings of 


JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE. 


PRICE 81.00 


For sale by booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on receipt of 


forty-first anniversary of his ministry and | srice by 


his marriage. His post-office address is 
Segreganset, Mass. No formal invitations 
will be issued. 


GEO. H. ELLIS CO., Publishers, 
272 Congress Street - - - - Boston 


“Messiah Pulpit” 
1904-1905 


Succeeding ‘‘ Unity Pulpit ’’ 


The publication of Mr. Savage’s Sermons has been 
resumed, and will be continued in ‘‘Messiah Pulpit’» 
through the season. 

Fach sermon will be issued in neat pamphlet form dur- 
ing the week following its delivery. 

Subscription price, $1.50 for the series ; single sermons 
5 cents. 

NOW READY: 


1. Home Again. 

2. What shall I do for Myseif this Year ? 

3. What shall I do for Others this Year ? 

4. War and Peace. 

5. Political Ideals; with Illustrations from the 

Late Senator Hoar. 

6. The Fading Leaf. 

7. Our Poor Relations, the Animals. 
Series on “‘ Life’s Dark Problems.” 

8. I. The Answer of Job. 

10. II. Some Theological Answers 


9. Sowing and Reaping. (By Robert Collyer.) 


Send for a specimen copy. 


Subscriptions and orders for back numbers or current 
series should be sent to 


Geo. H, Ellis Co , Publishers, 272 Congress St., Boston 


104 East 20th Street, New York. 


THE DEEPER MEANINGS 


By FREDERIC A. HINCKLEY 


PRICE 50 CENTS 


Geo. H. Ellis Co., Publishers, 272 Congress St., Boston 
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Pleasantries. 


“I suppose,” said the physician to the 
scoffer, ‘‘that you would throw physics to 
the dogs??? ‘Not good dogs,” the other 
returned gravely. 


“He had a play produced by an amateur 
company the other night, I believe. Who 
was the hero of it, do you know?” “I was 
one. I sat through it.” 


Wordsworth said on hearing of _Brown- 
ing’s engagement to Miss Barrett, ‘ Well, I 
suppose they understand each other because 
nobody understands them.” 


Grandpa was taking a nap, and his little | 
grand-daughter was sent to call him todinner. 
“Was he asleep?” asked mamma, as Flossie 
came back. ‘All but his nose,’’ was the in- 
nocent answer.— Youth's Companion. 


Mr. Weeke: ‘“‘The paper says the judge 
reserved his decision. I don’t see why it is 
judges invariably put off deciding a point 
until the next day.” Mrs. Weeke: “Judges 
have sense enough to want to consult their 
wives.” 


“My friends,” vociferated Hon. Thomas 
Rott, who was a candidate for re-election, 
“J was born over yonder in Shellback 
County, transplanted into this ‘ere county, 
and”—— ‘‘And grafted in the legislature,’ 
interrupted a pessimistic member of the 
Arkansas audience. 


The head of the Dairy School of the Uni- 
versity. of Wisconsin put at the end of an 
examination paper this question, ‘‘ What 
language do you speak besides English?” 
To which one student wrote in answer, “TI 
speak German, a little Norwegian, and also 
understand horses and cows.” 


A musical man asked his friend for the 
loan of $25. ‘‘When can you pay it back?” 
he was asked. ‘This time,” said the ready 
borrower, ‘‘I hoped you’d be willing to make 


it a Kathleen Mavourneen loan.” “A 
what?” demanded the practical man. “A 
Kathleen Mavourneen loan. Why, ‘it may 


be for years, and it may be forever,’ you 
know.’’—Selected. 


The bell in the parsonage rang. Master 
Harold went to the door and found a couple, 
evidently from the country. ‘‘Is the pastor 
at home?” asked the young man. ‘‘Yes,” 
said Harold. ‘‘Do you want to get mar- 
ried?” ‘‘That’s just what we are here for,” 
replied the bridegroom. ‘Well, come right 
in then,” said the boy, ushering them into 
the parlor. “I'll tell papa and mamma. 
She’ll be awful glad to see you, for she gets 
the money. I heard her tell pa this morn- 
ing she hoped some folks would come soon 
because she wants a new hat.’’—New York 
Press. 


An article in a German magazine on Prof. 
Max Pettenkofer, who has been called the 
founder of scientific hygiene, includes some 
good stories on his absent-mindedness. He 
lost a fortune in umbrellas, for instance. 
Once, however, he made a trip as far as 
England, and was very proud of having 
brought his umbrella back to Germany with 
him. From Augsburg he telegraphed his 
arrival, saying, ‘‘At six o’clock I returned 
with my umbrella.’ He returned at six; 
but, as he entered his house in Munich, he 
saw, to his dismay, that he had no umbrella. 
He had left it at the telephone office. 
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